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HERE is nothing that looks smarter and more 
ippropriate on the American school girl than 
the MAN O° WAR Middy. In the crisp, 
white middy of this make, your daughter will 
ok trimand neat. She will have the freedom 


that pe its her to play active games and she 
will be dressed in an inexpensive garment that 
she will not have to be too careful of. 


In almost every girls’ school you will see many MAN QO’ 
WAR Middies because the girls themselves like 


1 } 1 
their style, and the school authorities approve of 


EVERYTHING 
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this sensible, appropriate garment. The sloped sides, a 
distinctive feature of the MAN O° WAR, makes this 
middy fit trimly over the hips. It is made of snow white 
Super-Jean, splendidly tailore beautifully style 
Retails for $1.50 and up. 

MAN O’ WAR Middies are sold by leading stores all 
over the country. They may be had in various styles, mate 
ials and colors such as blue, green, tan, etc. If your local 


store cannot supply you, write the manufacturers, 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
Baltimore, Md. 
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HE play spirit in chil- 

dren is a wonderful 

gift of Nature. 
Through outdoor games, chil- 
dren build up sturdy health 
and lasting energy. Encour- 
age your children t to play by 
giving them shoes that are de- 
signed for vigorous foot ac- 
tion. 


In flexible Cantilever Shoes, 
your daughter or your little 
son will never suffer from the 
foot restriction that weakens 
so many children’s feet. For 
these naturally shaped shoes 
are flexible from toe to heel 
like the foot. In them the 
muscles of a child’s foot can 
exercise and build up the 
strength needed to hold the 
twenty-six bones of the foot in 
arched formation. (Weak 
arches are usually the result of 


food muscles weakened by lack 
of sufficient exercise. ) 


The easily bent bones of the 
growing foot are kept in nat- 
ural shape by the Cantilever 
Shoe because this shoe fol- 
lows the normal lines of the 
foot. There is room for the 
toes, and the shoe fits the heel 
and the arch. 


Cantilever Junior Shoes ap- 








ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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peal to both mothers and chil- 


dren. They are fine looking, 
well made shoes that wear 
well and they are moderately 
priced. 


In many cities you will find 
your local Cantilever store 
listed in the telephone book. 
If you do not see it there (un- 
der the name Cantilever), 
please send the coupon and the 
manufacturers will be glad to 
send you the address of the 
Cantilever store that is nearest 
to your home. 


(aptilever 
Shoe 


For health and economy 
WOMEN 
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# Making Motherhood Safe x 
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Qe HE attitude of women toward _ sacrifice remains a national disgrace. 
a the physical aspects of maternity Also, to lose somewhere around 
t is undergoing a tremendous seventy out of every thousand babies 








change. It is getting to be physically 
safe to become a mother and _ conse- 
quently women are less afraid of ma- 
ternity. This change in attitude began 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it sprang forward by leaps 
and bounds in the first quarter of the 
twentieth. Today no woman anywhere 
in this country need approach the birth 
and care of a baby uninformed, Sound 
instruction is available to her at the 
cost of a postage stamp, if she happens 
to be out of reach of doctors and nurses. 

The results in a constantly diminish- 
ing infant mortality rate are substan- 
tial proof of the enormous social ad- 
vantages of the widespread educational 
efforts being conducted under the lead- 
ership of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
At the end of another quarter century, 
the result may be read, without doubt, 
on the face of the maturing generation, 
not only in increased physical stamina, 
but, also as a corollary, in a definitely 
raised standard of life. 

But even with so much to be encour- 
aged about, it must be admitted that 
there is much yet to be done. Our ma- 
ternal death rate is still inexcusably and 
shockingly high. The loss of a young 
mother is one of the _ heart- breaking 
tragedies of human life, even when it 
is, apparently, unpreventable. But a 
considerable proportion of all such 
deaths are preventable by the applica- 
tion of tried and tested rules of pre- 
natal, obstetric and nursing care. The 


who are born alive every year in this 
country, is an unjustifiable waste of hu- 
man material, even if that were all the 
figures signified. Such an unhappy 
event means, also, that each mother has 
lost practically a year in unproductive 
life, ending in sorrow for her, often 
needlessly. It has been demonstrated, 
over and over again, that babies prop- 
erly safeguarded will survive, even un- 
der what seem distressingly poor cond1- 
tions, and may be brought up into 
health and normality by the applica- 
tion of the principles of proper feeding 
and care which are now so well known 
as to be generally accepted as routine 
among physicians, nurses, social work- 
ers, and a substantial body of mothers. 
In view of these facts, it is difficult to 
admit that our comparatively low rate 
of infant deaths is ideal. 

But the gains nevertheless are sub- 
stantial and full of encouragement, and 
show clearly that education is the secret 
of the final control of this great prob- 
lem. A vast army of our women, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are reach- 
ing eagerly for such instruction and are 
doing their best to apply it in an intelli- 
gent way. The demand for information 
must come from women. Once it 
comes in full force, it will be the begin- 
ning of a new day, the dawn of which 
we can dimly foresee as we stand now 
at its inception. 











(*) 


“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children.”—Puitirs Brooks 
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WOTHER LOVE, by EVART PIETERS, hangs in the 
Secor Gallery of the Toledo Museum of Art. It is one of the 


splendid examples of the modern Dutch School in the collec- 


tion presented tothe Museum by Arthur J. Secor, its president. 


WN 
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Each month we present to our readers a master painting of 


child subjects. These are selected from the public galleries 


of America. This is the fourth of the series. 
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What Have You of Faith? 
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= §=6your children depends on 
. your answer 


By 
KATHARINE NEWLIN BurT 





HIS is intended for parents who do not know quite 

what they believe, not for those of a fixed religious 

faith. The latter, doubtless, know what and how to 
teach their offspring and their error or their success can be 
judged only by the fruits of such teaching. Advice in their 
case is impertinent and superfluous. But to the large num- 
ber of honest parents who belong to that congregation whose 
prayers must be, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief,” or, to the agnostic or vaguely religious classes, who 
have lost, or never found their credo, but who yet hunger 
and thirst after a Great Spirit and His righteousness, these 
rambling suggestions may reveal, if not a definite trail, at 
least a suggestion as to how to blaze one. 


We all live inside the four walls of reality, but there is 
a vital difference between the of those whose 
spirits are aware only of tables, chairs and family portraits 
and of those who live forever in the knowledge that above 
the roof are stars, beyond the bricks and mortar, is a wan- 
dering and voiceful wind. In soul there 
rudimentary sense of such mystery. Like any other sense, 
this is a hand, a tool. Exercised it may lay hold of powers 
beyond our computation, neglected it may atrophy or acquire 
a grasp of horror. Whatever a man’s creed or lack of creed, 
he would not willingly suffer any of his gifts to go unused, 
or throw away any of his mental equipment. Still less would 
a reasonable man want to bury such a talent from the reach 
of any one he loves. What can we do, then, with the spiritual 
talent of our children? 


existence 


every is some 


We do not know what our children believe, nor how they 
believe the things we teach them. What truth is there, fun- 
damental, inclusive, and yet simple enough to give to a 
child a sense of God, satisfying his hunger and thirst for 
some communion with mystery, for the opening of that 
window to admit the wind that bloweth whither it listeth 

and, at the same time, avoiding the dangerous rigidity 
which makes for subsequent unnecessary misery and de- 
struction when the mental growing pains begin? 

Let any parent think, think hard, think closely and deter- 
mine, if he can, what has been the core, the heart of his own 
faith, the flame which has never quite gone out under the 
blasts of reason and harsh experience. What final sense of 
God remains when all the trappings have been laid aside? 
Let us consider in what form this may be presented like a 


Author of 
“*The Quest’ and ‘‘The Branding Iron’’ 





torch to the grasp of the child, so that he may acquire at 
least the habit of contemplation, of communion, of aware- 
ness, the sense of being a part of Greater Spirit, of being a 
possible drinker at the wells of patience and peace. 


The habit of beauty, the habit of inspiration, the habit 
of spiritual faith, surely these are conformable and hap- 
py attitudes for the young spiritual muscles to acquire 
during the age of suppleness. Very surprising it is to any 
instructor to find how gifted are many of his pupils; how 
much more able, more skillful and more learned is this spirit 
that has only for so short a time known the shadows of the 
prison house, and is still moved by the ripple of that 
spiritual wind. 

The desire for God may well begin and end in the love 
of a great Father. If no form of prayer is taught, no figure 
set up in the fancy of the child, be sure some prayer will fre- 
quently be spoken; if not fashioned, an idol will be manu- 
factured. It is universal—this hunger of the soul for God. 


No secret in after life is so inviolately kept as childhood’s 
secret. No parent ever knows all the glory and all the dark- 
ness of his child’s mind. But there is use in sublimation, 
in suggestion. Since God there must be, He should have the 
face of a wise and loving father or a gentle friend, a symbol 
of humanity’s courage and self-sacrifice. And if God be 
given a face of love and wisdom, that face may become light; 
it may acquire a beautiful indefiniteness of feature; it may 
become closer than breathing, nearer than hands or feet, a 
part of the very essence of our being; it may associate itself 
with all the beauty and the passion of the universe without 
and within. 


F a father and a mother have no faith they cannot easily 

give one to their children. But something of spirit 
they must possess, some method they must have developed 
to comfort and to sustain their own souls. It should be pos- 
sible to take the time to think out and to make more definite 
this vague possession, to visualize it, to adapt it to the needs 
of childhood, to hand it down. Surely at least two feeling- 
habits may be safely taught: one, of a sweet security— 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” without the 
necessary reassurance of which no child should have to close 
its eyes; and the other, of stronger inspiration, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
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When Children 






ARK TWAIN, 

when asked to 

write an essay on 
laziness, submitted a piece 
of blank paper. In this 
rather cryptic way he in- 
dicated that inactivity was 
the central factor in be- 
havior which is commonly 
called laziness. In the 
classroom a child is con- 
sidered lazy if he sits and does very little work. In the 
home he is similarly described if he sleeps late in the morn- 
ing or leaves undone the tasks he is expected to do. On the 
playground he is thought lazy if he does not take part in 
group activities, but shows an inclination to sit about. 

The word “laziness” is used so commonly and so indis- 
criminately that it conveys only a very vague idea of the 
type of behavior which it is supposed to describe. A teacher, 
if she wishes to place a stigma on a child or convey disap- 
proval, sometimes says, “You are the laziest child in the 
class,” or words to that effect. This reproach is charged 
with the emotion of the adult and frequently does not de- 
scribe behavior. 

If we could short-circuit the term and relieve it of this 
emotional charge, take away the stigma which has become 
associated with it, there would remain frequent opportuni- 
ties for its use. A considerable proportion of retardation 
in school is ascribed to indolence, and parents are frequently 
perplexed because their child is showing under many cir- 
cumstances unmistakable signs of being lazy. It is impor- 
tant to find out what kind of behavior this over-used 
adjective actually denotes, and then to discover the reasons 
for it. 


other mothers ? 


+ INSIDER the child who sits about doing nothing in 
A class, or if he does work, accomplishes but little. At 
home he likes to sleep late in the morning, he has to be 
asked many times to perform the tasks expected of him, 
and then does them very slowly. Aversion to physical labor 
and avoidance of disagreeable duties will ususally stamp a 
child as lazy. Grown-ups seldom discriminate between the 
idle child, the indolent child and the inattentive child. Lazi- 
ness is ascribed to all of these, and parents and teachers 
usually implv that the child is inactive on purpose, that he 
could do better if he tried. 

In searching for the causes of laziness, the first point to 
be settled is whether a certain amount of so-called laziness 
is common to most normal children. It is also important to 


Why not share the help you can get from this article with 
Invite a group to come togethe r to read and 
discuss it informally. The Program for Group Discussion 
on Page 48, based on this article, will help you. 


Seem Lazy 


By 
FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 


Director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
Drawing by Ralph Nelson 


remember that in our pres- 
ent social system most of 
the activities of children 
are mapped out by adults. 

Every one can remem- 
ber teachers who made 
school a fascinating place. 
They were human and 
understanding, there was 
a vitality about them that 
proved contagious. The 
children in their classes learned their lessons, because the 
teacher by the force of personality as well as method of 
presentation made those lessons interesting. There is no 
danger of laziness among the pupils of such a teacher. Place 
a normal child in a class where the work is attractively pre- 
sented, where he does not feel repressed, and he is bound 
to respond with the best that is in him. Place the same child 
in another room with an irritable, nagging teacher who 
prides herself on strict discipline and presents lessons in a 
routine, uninteresting way and he may be considered lazy 
because he does very little work. In other words, the so- 
called lazy child may be merely the uninterested child and 
the fault often lies with the teacher or the parent. A nag- 
ging parent, who makes constant and ineffectual demands 
on a child, frequently produces a reaction which is called 
laziness, while the parent who is considerate and under- 
standing gets a willing response. 


BOY was seen recently in the Philadelphia Child 

Guidance Clinic who had been a truant and was get- 
ting poor marks in school. He was regarded as lazy by both 
teacher and parent. His school was changed and his work 
came up to standard. When asked what brought about the 
change, he said, “The teacher in the first school could not 
make the work interesting—but now it’s different.”” In such 
a case we are not dealing with laziness, we are dealing with 
lack of interest on the part of the child. 

A study of the setting is the first essential in every case 
of so-called laziness. Does the cause of the child’s laziness 
exist in the nature of the child himself, or is it the parent or 
teacher who is responsible for it? Calling a child lazv is 
frequently a convenient way of shifting responsibility, and 
protects the adult from a realization of his own inefficiency. 

The child who is nagged at home or bored at school is apt 
to show his disgust and his lack of interest by refusing to 
co-operate. He lets his lessons slide. He refuses to help at 
home. Parents and teachers declare he is lazy. But they 
have chosen the wrong word, a fault-finding, harsh word 








to express their own feelings; and in this sense laziness is 
often an undeserved epithet. When tempted to accuse a 
child of this manner of conduct, stop and think over the 
various factors that may enter into the case. As a matter of 
fact, few children are lazy in the strict sense of the word. 

However, if it is found that laziness actually describes 
the problem, then search for the causes in the child and in 
his development. There are a great variety of physical and 
emotional factors that can cause a marked reduction in the 
desire for activity, a state of mind which is sometimes con- 
sidered indolence. 


f bang physical condition has a very direct influence upon 
the amount and kind of activity. The devastating effect 
is most clearly seen in children who have been infected with 
hookworm or who are suffering certain residuals of sleeping 
sickness. Apathy and aversion to all forms of effort are 
shown very strikingly and indicate how the functioning of 
the whole individual is interfered with by physical disease. 
[he same interference works in a more insidious and a less 
dramatic way in very common forms of physical disorder. 
Che undernourished child will tire quickly and with fatigue 
there goes a distaste for effort. The child who has infected 
tonsils and whose adenoids are interfering with proper 
breathing may show as the only external symptoms of these 
disorders a similar condition. Certain of the glandular dis- 
orders may result in the same situation. A child whose 
hygiene of living is such that he is getting an improper 
amount of sleep and improper food fre- 
quently is apathetic in his classroom and 
at play and requires constant prodding 
to keep him active. The resulting be- 
havior in all these often de- 
scribed as laziness. 

In all of these instances laziness is 
symptomatic of an improperly function- 
ing body. ‘There is very little of the 
voluntary reduction of activity implied 
in the ordinary use of the term. To 
apply it in such cases is obviously very 
unfair and only serves to undermine the 
self-respect of the child. 

But there are other factors which may 
lead to the same manifestations and must 
be included in any study of this type of 
behavior. Emotional disturbances fre- 
quently lead to indifference, apathy and 
a tendency to withdraw from competi- 
tive activity. A case will illustrate how 
such factors work to produce the so- 
called laziness. 

A boy of twelve was studied in the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic be- 
cause both parents and teacher thought 
him to be lazy and dull. He was mak- 
ing poor progress in school work and 
was in danger of not passing his grade. 
Intelligence tests at the clinic showed 
him to be of normal intelligence but he 
was very poor in reading. The discus- 
sion of the whole problem with the boy 
indicated that he was much depressed 
over his failure and was convinced that 
he had no brains. He hated to be teased 
about it and preferred having the repu- 
tation of being lazy to that of being dull. 
In the classroom he protected himself 
from competition by appearing indiffer- 
ent. When called upon to recite he pre- 
tended that he did not know where the 
place was or that he had not heard the 
question. The truth was he was afraid 
to recite, fearing to show his inferiority 


cases Is 


And never talk 


Perhaps he’ll 


By my side, 


He is a man! 


If I Had 


a Young Son 
By 


Peccy Ponp CHURCH 


If I had a young son 
I would have him merry 
And full of laughter 
And bright as a berry. 
I'd like it if he’d 
Believe in dragons 
And go out to kill them 
In small red wagons. 
It would be nicest 
If he’d not doubt 
Brownies drank milk 
That he set out. 
And I'd think it best 
To have him play 
Out in the woods 
Alone all day, 
For trees are secret 
And birds are shy 


With grown-ups by. 
Then when he gets bigger 


Eager for knowing 
The land and sea. 
I never will keep him 


But give him a strong horse 
And let him ride 

As far as he wants to, 
As far as he can, 

And all ’round the world when 


CE HE 


before his classmates. His sense of failure depressed 
him and that in turn slowed up his thinking and made 
him self-conscious. In the appearance of laziness and in- 
difference he found a way of escape. Day dreaming about 
his mechanical interests supplied him with more and more 
satisfaction and was replacing the more objective activities 
of the classroom. 


i is universally true that repeated failure results in 

emotional depression. This is bound to inhibit effort 
and destroy ambition. These factors lead to apathy and 
sluggishness and laziness is the interpretation. 1 he prob- 
lems of the boy just described were tackled in the light of 
these facts. He was greatly relieved to learn that he was 
normal. He needed special instruction in reading, the 
one thing in which he was below standard and which was 
causing his sense of failure. When facts were ex- 
plained to the teacher and to his parents, a different ap- 
proach was taken and an attempt made to give the boy a 
feeling of success along lines in which he was most capable. 

Laziness may be the expression of actual incompetence on 
the part of the child. A boy of fourteen, in the sixth grade, 
was a truant and was considered very lazy both at home 
and at school. The child had been inadequately trained 
in a series of homes and had learned to “get by” on a mini 
mum amount of personal effort. In school he was lacking 
in initiative, was constantly in mischief, and was a very 
disturbing member of the group. Examinations indicated 
that the work of his grade was beyond 
his intellectual capacity and he was un- 
able to compete on an equal footing with 
his companions. Frequent changes in 
schools put him further behind and dis- 
couragement followed his feeble attempts 
to catch up. A slump in his effort and 
interest and frequent truancy was the 
result. Laziness appeared to describe his 
behavior, but his inability to do the 
work expected of him really explained 
it. This factor of mental weakness in 
children who have the appearance and 
bearing of normality is regarded by Ter- 
man as one of the most important factors 
in bringing about behavior which is con- 
sidered laziness. 


these 


Important information on this prob- 
lem is obtained from studying the parent- 
child relationship. Many parents fail 
to encourage in their children the de- 
velopment of effort which comes from 
making them do more and more things 
for themselves during the early years of 
childhood. A dependent relationship is 
created when they continue to do things 
for their children and discourage indi- 
vidual effort. A striking instance of lazi- 
ness in a boy of eleven illustrates this 
point. After the death of his parents, 
this boy was brought up by an aunt who 
considered it her duty to protect him and 
do everything for him. When he started 
to school she could not understand why 
he took so little interest in his work, why 
he was shy and afraid to enter into the 
games with other boys. He seemed per- 
fectly contented to stay at home with 
her, a show of affection which pleased 
her and which she encouraged. As he 
grew older, this condition did not change. 
She had increasing difficulty in getting 
him up in the morning, and his school 
work was suffering from his indifference 
and his placid unwillingness to put forth 


be 
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effort. He showed all the characteristics of a lazy child 
and was perfectly contented to stay around home and read 
a book. The aunt became puzzled and thought he must be 
sick and when the local physicians could find no physical 
disorder, she sent him to a famous hospital a thousand 
miles away for diagnosis. In the hospital he presented a 
curious picture—he was propped up in bed reading a book, 
a picture of contentment. He had no complaint, was suf- 
fering no physical discomfort. He wondered what all the 
fuss was about. 

The outcome was interesting. After considerable effort, 
the aunt consented to allow him to go to a farm with a 
group of children, under the care of a woman who under- 
stood boys. ‘The atmosphere was simple and wholesome 
and everybody had work to perform. Within a month this 
boy was getting up at six o'clock in the morning, milking 


three cows and thoroughly enjoying it. He walked a mile 
to school and was doing good work Every trace of indo- 
lence disappeared in an atmosphere where he had a chance 
to do something himself, where his efforts were appreciated. 

These are but a few of the situations which can lead to 
a reduction of effort and a stifling of activity in children. 
When appropriate stimuli fail to produce expected and 
natural responses we add nothing to the understanding of 
the problem by stigmatizing the child with an undeserved 
epithet. We learn a great deal, however, if we go back of 
appearances and find out what is preventing him from being 
a normally alert and active individual. When teachers 
and parents approach, not only the problem of laziness, but 
all other behavior deviations, from this inquiring point of 
view, they will find that understanding will replace preju- 
dice, and constructive measures will change the behavior. 


The Thompson Twins Talk Things Over 


IMMIE some nails, Sally.” Bang, bang, bang! 
‘Gimmie some more nails, Sally.” Bang, bang 
“Can't you say ‘please’ and ‘thank you’ once in a 
while?” Sally Thompson, aged twelve, drew herself up from 
where she was sitting in a crouched position watching the 
growth of a hut that her twin brother, Bob, was building. 
Bad enough to be merely tolerated as an onlooker in this all- 
important business of hut building, but to be ordered about 
by one not a day older than one’s self—Sally’s dignity was 
plainly suffering shock. She assumed her most grown-up 
and superior manner. 

‘“Haven’t time to bother with all that please-and-thank- 
you business if I’m ever going to get this hut finished this 
afternoon,” her brother came back tartly. 

“Mother says you are old enough to be more polite,” re- 
torted his sister. 

Bob threw down the hammer with a gesture which showed 
he felt strongly on the subject. 

“Say, Sally,” he remarked, “isn’t it funny the way Dad 
and Mother and all the rest of them keep at us about our 
manners when they forget, lots of times, to be polite to us?” 

“How do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, take yester- 
day,” said Bob. “Re- 





member when Dad 
forgot his flashlight 


out in the garage and 
asked me to go and 
get it? Gee! And 
there I was right in 
the middle of fixing 
my radio, and I had 
to go out and hunt all 
‘round and find it for 
him. And when I 
did, did anybody say 
‘thank you’ to me? 
Not much!” 

Bob picked up his 
hammer, but paused 
midway in his attack 
on a nail. “Why, 
even the men in the 
stores don’t care how 
they act toward us,” 
he remarked. ‘‘That’s 
one reason whv I hate 





: ae 
“Did anybody say ‘thank to BO on errands. 
you’ to me? said Bob. “Not I know it,” his 

much!” sister agreed. ‘They 


always wait on every 
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one else first. ‘What can I do for you, Mrs. Blake?’ 
that clerk down at the grocery says, as sweet as pie, when he 
knows perfectly well 1 came in before Mrs. Blake, and he 
ought to wait on me.”’ 

“Yes,” Bob chimed in. “It makes me pretty sick, I'll tell 
you. They’re almost all like that—make us hang ‘round 
while they wait on older people. It’s tough!” 

“It’s no fair!” 

“And then the way that man at the fruit store yells at 
me, sometimes,’ Bob continued. ‘“ ‘Get along with you,’ 
he says, ‘go on home.’ Say, wouldn’t it be a good one if he 
made a mistake some time and shouted at Mrs. Mason when 
she stands ’round talking and keeping everybody waiting ? 
Suppose he got mixed up and yelled at her, ‘Now get along 
out of here. Don’t be bothering!’ ” 

Sally giggled. 

Bob resumed his hammering and his sister supplied him 
with nails. But there was a worried expression on her 
usually happy little face. 

“Say, Bob,” she shouted between hammer strokes. “I 
feel mean.” 

“Why?” 

“Saying that about 
Mother, saying she doesn’t 
remember her manners.” 

“T know,” Bob agreed, 
“and Dad They’re 
good eggs—anyway, they 
mean to be.” 

“They've got so many 
things on their minds—us 
and the house and golf and 
bills and everything—they 
forget. I 


too. 


just tell you 
what’”—Sally broke into 
a grin—‘Let’s remind 
them. Next time one of 


them forgets to sav ‘please’ 
or ‘thank you’ to us let’s 
pretend they are our kids 
and say, ‘Now what do 
vou say?’ just the way 
they do to us.” 


“Good idea.”’ Bob 
announced. “Dad and 
Mother are good sports. 





They won’t get mad.” 
“Fifty-fifty on this po- 





liteness business, we'll Sally assumed her most 

say,” said Sally. grown-up and superior 
“Sure! That’s only manner 

fair,” agreed Bob. 
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One of 
the hard- 
est things 
mothers 
have to 
face is 
seeing 
them- 
selves 

as their 
daughters 
see them 


Ws 
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Are you 
and your 
daughter 
friends? 
A success- 
ful 
mother 
answers 
in the 
affirma- 
tive and 
tells how 


ye 
we 


My Daughter and | 


AM rash enough to 
call myself a successful 
mother. Lest I sound a 
little vain I must hasten to explain that I do not base my 
claim on having children brilliant, wise, exceptionally 
good or otherwise what the world calls a success 
No, I base my claim on no achievements whatever, but 
on the only testimony which any mother could offer, that 
of my daughter. She knows and I know that I have often 
failed her. She knows and I know that I have been often 
wrong, often foolish, that my wisdom is not great and that 
inspiration did not always come at call. Nevertheless 
through stress and struggle, through clashes not a few, we 
have attained a friendship which is the source of a great 
happiness and strength to both of us. We did not either of 
us know how rare a relationship ours is until she went to 
college and found how many girls there flouted their moth 
ers’ suggestions instead of asking their advice, lied to them 
instead of giving them their confidence, scorned them in 
stead of respecting them, fled from their prejudices instead 
of discussing their opinions, And discovering our rare rela- 
tionship we have together analy zed its source, its development 
“Like the course of all true love, Mother,”’ my daughter 
laughed, “ours has not alwavs run smooth, has it? Some 
times I thought vou the meanest mama ever. You tied m«¢ 
to the porch because I would run away and T said that, 
anyway, it was worth it.’’ We smiled with the tender smile 
such memories evoke. But mv smile was a little sad. For 
now I wish I had not done it. Looking back it seems so 
unfair. For she is now a person to me, a woman, my best 
friend, and I-don’t like to feel that I did such a thing to an 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


equal. Is it because 1 feel 
that way that she brings her 
problems to me and that I am 
the confidant of those wonderings and doubts that belong to 
that period of “the reluctant feet’ and the place where 
‘brook and river meet”’ ? 

[ can hear some skeptic say, “Don’t all mothers think 
their daughters confide in them?” And another, “That’s 
the way her daughter fools her.” 


ERHAPS! But why should she? For I ask nothing 

What she gives 1s a free gift. That is the basis of our 
friendship. For long ago I learned that a mother cannot be 
both a Paul Pry and a confidant. She cannot be both a 
maternal commandment and an advisor. 

Friendship implies faith. Above all it implies freedom 
And our relationship, my daughter’s and mine, is not that 
of a ruler and subject, nor mentor and pupil, but that of 
friendship. I know there are daughters so incompatible 
with their mothers that no effort on the latter’s part can win 
their love and understanding but, in the majority of cases, 
does not the responsibility for the kind of relationship ex 
isting between them rest with the mothers? We mothers 
have the advantage, for instance, of having learned some 
self-control while our baby daughters were still the victims 
of their sensations. We have the advantage of more expe 
rience than our daughters. We have that very great advan 
tage of knowing our daughters before they can possibly 
know us. And we ought to be able to decide what we want 
our relationship to be while our children are yet purely 
instinctive beings. We can fix the ideal toward which we 
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desire to strive and then shape- events toward that end. 

Of course, such an undertaking involves infinite patience 
on our part. We must look far ahead and often suffer 
in the present for the sake of the future. And our success 
must depend to some extent upon the amount of wisdom and 
knowledge the Lord has given us. I do not believe very 
greatly in the “divine instinct of motherhood.” Mother- 
love may be a good motor, but it needs wisdom at the steer- 
ing wheel 


7ET I do not overlook the part that inspiration plays. 
\ Often, too often, we mothers must steer by faith alone. 
It is then sometimes that a Wiser One than ourselves seems 
to take the helm from our hand. But, looking backward, we 
can often analyze and understand the wisdom back of that 
inspiration of the moment. 

It has always seemed to me that our first business as 
mothers was to pass on to our daughters what we believed 
we had learned from life, but to pass it on not as law, but 
just as a scientist passes on the result of his laboratory ex- 
periments, to be checked up and either accepted or rejected 
by us as further experiments may verify it or not. These 
hypotheses of ours may give our daughters information 
which will help them in arranging the terms and the back- 
ground for their own experiments. But they should not be 
thrust upon them as conclusions. For we mothers must 
recognize the fact that whether we like it or not our daugh- 
ters will accept as true only that which their own experience 
verifies. An old doctrine that—‘Accept on faith and prove 
by experience.” 

Before we present as a guide to our daughters conclusions 
we have drawn from our experience we should examine our 
experience. What brought it about? What were the terms? 
Perhaps our disposition, our husband’s, finances, our health, 
climate, all contributed to it. Then we must say to ourselves, 
“Unless my daughter has every one of these elements in her 
problem, her solution will not necessarily be the same as 
mine.” 


( NE of the hardest things we mothers have to face is 

seeing ourselves as our daughters see us. And yet, why 
not? Unless they can speak to us frankly and freely about 
ourselves no friendship can be possible. In other days frank- 
ness between mother and daughter was not possible, for 
the Victorian mothers were hedged behind the Victorian 
doctrine that the parent can do no wrong. Did ever more 
pernicious dogma afflict mother and child? It was harder 
on the mother than on the child for it prevented the mother 
from learning her own weaknesses and so she became more 
and more liable to errors and mistakes. But it was equally 
bad for the daughter. The child for sixteen or twenty years 
had accepted every dictum, Then with maturity she began 
to analyze, and finding that her parent had serious weak 
spots, perchance vanity or stinginess or malice, she pro- 
ceeded to judge her. And since all teaching had been on 
the basis of parental perfection, she proceeded to scrap the 
teaching with the perfection. Just as the daughter most 
needed advice, that advice ceased to have any value for her 
That she came back in after years through her own expe- 
rience to appreciate her parent’s real wisdom was beside the 
question and of no help then. Hard as it is, we should en- 
courage helpful criticism from our children. Thus only can 
we insure ourselves against that day of evaluation that will 
otherwise be ours. 

Even more difficult is it for us to detach ourselves from 
our children and see them as independent personalities. I 
once heard a mother say, “Oh, I’ve planned every moment 
of my child’s life.’ She did not realize that she was thereby 
stealing her child’s life. Often parents regard children as 
vehicles for realizing their own ambitions. As a matter of 
fact, this child of our body may inherit far more of her 
paternal grandfather than of us, she may have ninety-five 
per cent of his qualities and a hare five per cent of her 
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mother’s. We should begin, therefore, when they are babies 
to think of them as independent personalities and not merely 
our offspring, to study them as we would strangers, discover 
what their tastes and abilities really are, and help them to 
realize themselves, not ourselves. I know how hard this is 
to do. We carry these babies next to our hearts for months 
and in our arms for many more. They are flesh of our flesh, 
bone of our bone, and then we are expected to realize that 
they are separate individualities. But, after all, they are not 
brain of our brain, soul of our soul. And the earlier we 
accept this the better for them and for us. The better for 
them because they lose a stem and acquire a gardener; they 
cease to feed our ego and we begin to feed theirs; they are on 
their way toward development, individuality. 

The selfish mother cannot do this, for she is thinking of 
her own satisfaction rather than the welfare of her child. 
The forms of this selfishness are many. It sometimes ex- 
presses itself in jealousy. I knew one mother who would 
not let her child have a chum because, a widow, she felt 
deserted. It is selfishness that makes a mother sacrifice her 
child to vanity. I know a mother, for instance, who en- 
couraged her child’s homesickness at school because it 
advertised her devotion to her mother, and another who 
encouraged her daughter's dependence on her approval 
almost to a point of idiocy because it extolled her taste. 


HESE are, happily, unusual forms of selfishness. The 

most common form is that which leads a mother to sac- 
rifice the desires or needs of the child to her own pleasure 
and comfort. 

Yet, the mother must use discretion in her unselfishness 
and generosity, for the other extreme of entirely sacrificing 
her desires to her daughter’s has quite as bad an effect on 
their relationship as has selfishness. Who has not seen the 
mother who has lost her own identity in that of her chil 
dren, who talks or thinks of nothing else, who gives up 
everything for them only to have them contemptuous of her ? 
This reaction on the part of the children is a perfectly 
natural one. The children form their opinion of their 
mother from the opinion she has of herself, and treat her 
accordingly. No one was ever respectful of a door-mat. No 
one ever made a friend of one. 

Such a mother once confided to me how unhappy she was 
because her daughter never sought her advice. “I’ve slaved 
for her’? she complained. ‘For fifteen years I’ve never had 
a thought except for her, but now she needs me she never 
consults me.” Yet, it was not the daughter’s fault, she 
could not consider her mother as a confidant. The mother 
had never made her advice seem valuable, because she had 
never made herself seem important. 

Perhaps there is nothing that comes between mother and 
daughter more often than a mother’s inability to discuss 
promptly with a daughter those subjects which are of para- 
mount interest to adolescence. If a mother erects the bar- 
rier of prudery at such a time her golden opportunity i 
gone never to return. But if she can discuss them as with 
an equal in their scientific and emotional phases, the begin- 
ning of an enduring intimacy will be formed. But she must 
be able to discuss facts, not sentiment, and she must be 
willing to discuss them in terms of experience, not theory 
This is where she, above every one else, can be most helpful 
to her daughter, and if she is, the daughter will never forget 
it. But to be this, she must be frank without being shock- 
ing, honest without being sordid, and above all, she must 
not be didactic. She must remember that her daughter, too, 
is a woman with a right to her own opinions and that they 
speak across a generation. 

Recognition of her daughter’s personality, putting herself 
in her daughter’s shoes, maintaining her own self-respect. 
desiring her daughter’s happiness above her own, respect 
ing her daughter’s standards, dealing frankly with the fun 
damental facts of life—these are the foundation stones of 
an enduring friendship between a mother and her daughter 
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to do if grown-ups 
do not know their 
own minds? 
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Dad is home when the baby begins to 
cry. He can’t stand it, so he goes in 
after five minutes. The next night, after 








Dad can’t stand hearing the baby cry, so he goes to him 


T is a much harder job for a young child to learn how 
to behave in the world of men and women than in the 
world of things. The reason is that things do not as a 

rule wabble in their behavior toward him, while men and 
women do. The Century Dictionary defines wabble “to 
vacillate, to exhibit unevenness.” 

In spite of numerous bumps, falls, pin pricks, cuts and 
burns the child as a rule learns with marvelous speed how 
to get along with the world of crib, floor, table, chair, stairs, 
doors, radiators, fireplaces, lamps, sidewalks, and so forth. 
Most of these things do not wabble. Those that do, such as 
radiators, which are sometimes hot and sometimes cold, give 
him the most trouble. And later in life it is not the strong 
branches of trees, but the rotten ones, the patches of thin ice 
that look thick, the unexpected currents in rivers and the 
unknown undertow of waves along the shore, in short, the 
wabbling of these things, that is really dangerous to boys 
and girls. The child soon knows how each thing is going to 
behave toward him and adjusts his action accordingly. Cor- 
ners of tables hurt when he bumps his head against them; 
stairs let babies roll down them; the fire in the grate burns. 
“Yes,” says the baby, “to be sure, these things always hurt, 
but shucks, any smart baby can learn how to avoid getting 
hurt by them in about three tries, Hooray! this world of 
things is a cinch. Things don’t wabble. Give me something 
hard.”’ 


N those terrifying first days, after the nurse has gone, 

baby has some night been put to bed and told to go to 
sleep. Soon after mother has gone, he feels lonely and be- 
gins to cry for companionship. After he has cried two or 
three minutes, his mother goes to him and stays with him 
until he goes to sleep. The next night she doesn’t go in 
three minutes, but lets him cry for five minutes. The third 
night she waits ten awful minutes and then fearful lest baby 
has the colic or a pin is sticking into him, or he has caught 
his foot in the crib, she again goes to him. The next night 


a conference, his parents that 
baby really must be taught to go to 
sleep by himself. They stick it out for 
fifteen minutes, then both go in to 
soothe him. “Well,” says the baby to 
himself, ‘“‘what kind of parents are these 
anvway? Sometimes I cry five minutes, 
sometimes ten, sometimes fifteen. This 
is getting to be hard work. Wonder how 
long I could cry?” 

Parents should realize that by 
bling long enough they can gradually 
work a good healthy baby up to twenty, 
thirty, forty and possibly even fifty 
minutes of crying before he falls asleep 
from sheer physical exhaustion. The baby is your true 
He is driven by inborn necessity to go the limit 


agree 


wab- 


scientist. 
in experimenting with these parents, until he finds out what 
their real behavior is in this going-to-bed situation. “It is 
hard work,” he must say to himself; “if only they wouldn't 
wabble it would be almost as easy to find out how to go to 
bed as to find out that the corner of the table hurts my head 
if I bump it.” 
UT alas! Mother wabbles, not only about going to 
baby when he cries at night, but she wabbles about 
letting him pull the books out of the bockshelf. One time 
she says ‘““No, no,” and even takes him away and possibly 
slaps his hands. Another time, especially if there is a caller 
in the room, although baby looks her right in the eye, 
she smiles and even says to the caller, “Baby is so mis- 
chievous he just dearly loves to pull those books out on the 
floor.”’ Or, if mother doesn’t wabble about the books, father 
or auntie or grandma does. Says the baby: “Well, well, it’s 
some job to try out all these people about those books, but I 
have to find out which the real mother is—the one who lets 
me, or the one who doesn’t let me; which the real father is, and 
which the real person among all these different people is.” 

In some households he never really learns whether the 
adults want the books pulled out onto the floor or not, be 
cause they themselves don’t know—they all wabble. 

Of course, the bookshelf challenge is only one of scores 
of similar ones that give free scope to the wabbling pro 
pensities of parents and other adults who severally and col 
lectively try to “bring up the baby.” What shall be their 
attitude when he attacks other adult possessions? There 
is the piano, the radio, the desk drawers, chairs and tables 
to be pounded on with blocks; wallpaper and floor to be 
written on with pencils, or scratched with various sharp 
edges of engines and other toys. 

Wabbling about how the baby shall treat these things is 
not fair to him. It makes the job of learning this human 
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Baby just loves to 
pull books out of 
the bookcase 





world too hard for even a bright youngster who can learn 
not to bump his head on the corner of the table after three 
trials. But, unless mother is quietly and persistently con- 
sistent, hour after hour and day after day, and unless father 
and the aunts and the uncles and grandparents are also not 
only quietly and persistently consistent, each with himself, 
but also with each other, how in heaven’s name can a child 
predict what kind of treatment he is to get when he pounds 
tables either in his own home or the homes of other people ? 


I [ seems to me that the child himself feels greatly relieved 
when he finds out definitely that he is dealing with a 
grown upon behavior he can depend. For 
example, I saw a child of two vears pick up a big wooden 
block and pound on the corner of the library table. His 
mother said, “No, you mustn't pound on the table.” The 
boy then, very carefully, reached under the table and, look 
ing his mother right in the eve, began to pound upward 
he mother again more firmly but quietly said, “No, sonny, 
you must not pound anywhere on the table.’ Then sonny 
squared himself off where he could reach the table with his 
block and again looking his mother right in the eye, scraped 
the block back and forth against the ‘dge of the table. The 
mother said still more firmly but still quietly, ““No, sonny, 
you must not pound or scratch the table anywhere with 
vour block She then took him away from the table and 
set him down on the floor and turned the box that had held 
his blocks upside down, saying, ““You can pound on the box 
all you want to.” 


person whose 


It was good psve hology for the mother to 
substitute some other way for the pounding impulse to be 
satisfied. (A wise parent will always provide plenty of 
opportunity for a child’s enjoyable and permitted activity.) 

In this case the child had found out clearly in three trials 
that so far as allowing him to pound the table with the block 
was concerned, mother did not wabble. He was just as sure 
as that the corner of the table would hurt his 
head if he bumped against it. Of course, many a child will 
return to the experiment of pounding the table on another 
day and possibly even on a third day. But, if the second 
and the third day he finds mother doesn’t wabble, it is a 
rare child who will keep up that experiment much longer. 
He will probably, however, if a good occasion offers, try out 


of this fact 


father, auntie and grandpa with the same experiment 
How can 


wabbling 


parents and other adults keep from disastrous 
n their behavior toward children? There is only 
one wav to avoid it and that is by giving careful, honest and 
persistent attention to the habitual treatment they give the 
child. Let the mother ask herself over and over. ‘‘Do I tell 
my child not to do a thing one hour or day and permit him 
to do it, or even laugh at him for doing it at another time? 
Do I repeatedly promise him rewards and punishment and 
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then forget to carry out my 

promises or threats?”’ If so, be 
~ sure that the child is not forget 
ting, but storing up in his ner 
vous system an attitude of doubt 
as to what kind of person you 
are, or just as surely forming 
the habit of disregarding what 
vou say and do, because he finds 
you don’t really mean it 
- But suppose mother and father 
do not agree. The situation now 
becomes even dangerous to the 
child. The and natural 
thing for parents to do in such 
circumstances is to protest in the 
presence of the child, “Oh, let 
him do it.” There’s nothing 
wrong in that.” “Let him alone.”’ 
“Why don’t you make him 
mind?” Often the parent who 
protests is in the right of it, but nevertheless the protest is 
for the child a beginning of a feeling of confusion, of a 
sense of strain between the two most important persons in 
his world. As they value his future health, sanity and 
happiness, as well as their own married happiness, let par- 
ents watch for the beginnings of this wabbling. When the 
child is not present they should have a quiet discussion over 
how to treat him at table, over the problem of getting the 
child to bed and over all other matters of routine that cause 
honest differences of opinion and treatment. No one is al 
ways right. But certainly parents who have the child’s good 
at heart can stand together and find a common ground of 
agreement for the sake of their children 
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What Do Mothers Think 
of Mother's Day? 

A certain Sunday in May has come to be na 

tionally known as ‘“Mother’s Day.’”’ Do you believe 


there is real value in having a day set apart in 


honor of mothers? In what does that value consist ? 
What effect on 
Mother’s Day ? 

If you are not in sympathy with the observance 
of Mother’s Day, We be- 


lieve it will be refreshing to have frank expressions 


children has the observance of 


tell us why you are not. 


of opinions on Mother's Day from mothers them 


selves 


$30 in prizes for the Best Letters 


Four awards will be made—S$15 for the best and 
$5 each for the three next best letters from readers 
on the subject of Mother’s Day. If more than on 
letter deserves the prizes offered, awards will be mad: 
in the case of each. The prize-winning letters will 
be published. 
h. 2927. 


in length. 


lLetters must be received by March 
more than 300 words 
Editor, 


353 Fourth Avenue, New 


and should be not 
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The Magazine for Parents, 
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Dad’s Business 


It Takes Fathers as 

Well as Mothers 

to Bring Up 
Children 


By 
LoIs 
% HAYDEN # 
MEEK 


ATHER was once master in 

the house. He had what he 

liked to eat, he had the comfy 
chair by the fire, and when he wanted 
to read, lo, the babel of children’s 
voices ceased! All these things hap 
pened somehow. Father never quite 
knew For, such things as ar 
home, preparing the 
meals, caring for and training the 
children, were the 


how 
ranging the 


wife’s duties. Father thought he had 
nothing at all to do with them, But, of course, he did. 
He was quite free in expressing his opinion about rose 
draperies or about spinach for dinner or of how Bobbie 
should behave in the house. And somehow the rose draperies 
were never bought and spinach came rarely and Mother 
tried despe rately to make Bobbie behave just sO. 


REMEMBER so 


home of the girl who was 

my best friend when we were growing up. The parents 
were thrifty New Englanders. 

ind held a responsible position. 
the oldest and youngest boys. 


well the 


Her father was a lawyer 
There were five children, 
Their Mother did her own 
housework with the help of the girls. She was a merry 
soul, with twinkling eyes and she was always ready for 
1 joke or clever fun. And yet the house was not merry. 
[he father was serious, sober-minded, a student. He gave 
his wife the money to run the house and asked only that he 
be comfortable, well fed and quiet. I remember him sit 
ting in the reception hall, evening after evening, reading a 
law book, while the children stole off to distant parts of 
the house in order not to disturb him. He was a good 
father in the sense of providing a roof and food. But he 
never took any responsibility for running the home, buying 
necessities or training the children. ‘That, in his opinion, 
was his wife’s work. 

And yet, for all his “hands off” attitude, he did in- 
fluence what went on. It was the time when carpets were 
being displaced by rugs—yet carpets were bought for the 
new house because Dad disliked rugs. The children longed 
for a victrola, but they could not have it because it would 
annoy Dad. The house was unhygienically hot, for Dad 
rheumatic. Doughnuts were served every day for 
breakfast because Dad must have them. And so it went. 
In every phase of the housekeeping Father’s will dominated. 
It was Mother’s business to do what Father desired. 
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What better 

poimt from 

see the 
Father’s 


vantage 
which to 
world than 
shoulder? 


But look at the next generation. His daughter is married 
and has three children of her own. What a different home! 
On Saturday her husband does the marketing for the week. 
When Charlie or Helen or Lou needs a new coat and shoes, 
both Father and Mother go to make the selection. The 
new rugs which were bought out of the summer’s savings 
were the combined choice of both. Practically all of the 
Within the home, Father 


always does his share in getting breakfast, and the eve 


family shopping is done jointly 


ning chores are attended to jointly. 

When it comes to taking care of the children, of seeing 
that they eat their meals, and put away their toys and don’t 
quarrel, and have, in general, the right kind of bringing 
it is just as much Dad’s business as Mother's 
isn’t there all day, but Mother and he talk 
over any problems that come up in connection with the 
children when they are together in the evening 


up, why, 
Of course, he 


Y OW then. what is the difference between Home Num 
NX ber One and Home Number Two? Fathers certainly 
are important factors in both. aren’t thev? But Father 
Number One didn’t know he was a factor. He thought he 
was leaving it to the woman though he W isn't | ithe 
Number Two knows he is a factor and wants to be He 


realizes he can help in shaping home life 


When one analyzes the homes of 1927, one finds that 
Father is a cooperator and active participant in practically 


everything that goes on In 1905, professors stated that 
women were the spenders and men the earners in families 
Now Mother and Father are joint spenders The furm 
ture, draperies, rugs, lamps are bought together. The cloth 
ing selected is approved by both. The food is the kind 


that Mother as well as Father likes 
If Father has such a vital part in determining the con 
ditions and atmosphere of the home, it is imperative that 


he know something about what he is doing. He must know 
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something about what's what, for instance, in furniture and 
clothing; he should have some appreciation of color har- 
monies and design. Since his food likes and dislikes in- 
fluence family menus, he ought to know something about 
starches, proteins, fats and vitamins. 


ND then the children! More and more we are realiz- 

ing the lasting influence which home training has 
upon the character of children. The juvenile courts show 
us records of children who might have been different if their 
homes had been different. Doctors and specialists are 
finding that many an adult is having difficulty in life be- 
cause of some kink in his personality resulting from the 
treatment his mother or father gave him years ago. 

For many years in a little boy’s life the father is his 
He wants to eat what father eats, to go where father 
goes, to do what father does. He even tries to walk as 
father walks and his vocabulary shows a conscious effort 
at imitation. I know a five-year-old who will not eat 
spinach or carrots and who raises a fuss every time he 
must drink milk. Why? Father doesn’t like them. Such 
baby imitations are cunning and flattering, but they are 
not to be taken lightly. In early years children learn many 
things that stay with them all their lives. A child may 
learn to go off into a fit of temper every time anything goes 
wrong, just because he sees Father doing it. If Father 
loves the out-of-doors, the birds, the trees, and the dark 
leafy his boy will probably see and love things 
that the average child never knows. Let Father be a base- 
ball fan, or a radio enthusiast, or an automobile devotee 
and his nine-year-old son will know more than the average 
adult about that particular hobby. And this same nine- 
year-old will take his opinion from his father. He will 
begin to express his approval or disapproval of bobbed 
hair, knickers for women, Catholics or Protestants, Jews, 
Socialists, Russians, Democrats, and each opinion will be 
but the mouthing of his father’s prejudices. 

This throws a very great responsibility on Father. It 
means that Father must make himself worth imitating. 
When the boy is little, Father must be careful not to talk 
about what food he likes and dislikes; he must learn, per- 
haps, to like such things as spinach and milk. Father 
may have to change even his emotional habits. If he feels 
like swearing or kicking the furnace when it won't work, 
let him take it out in shoveling coal. 


ideal. 


woods, 


HEN things go wrong at the office, it wil! be wise 
\ for Father to walk part way home so he won't blow 
up when he reaches home. If wife or children begin 
to get on his nerves, let him go out to the garage and clean 
the car and keep his irritations to himself. This is a hard 
job. It is hard to change habits when one is as old as 
a father. But it is that he should in order to 
be fair to those boys and girls who will imitate him. 

One of the most significant things that a father must 
learn is an appreciation and understanding of the emo- 
tional life of children. Many fathers think that boys 
should be hardened. They think that boys should not be 
gentle or loving; that they shouldn’t play with dolls, should 
settle quarrels by fighting and shouldn't have much affec- 
tion bestowed upon them for fear they will become molly- 
coddles. This is not true. The love nature of a boy 
is just as fundamental as that of a girl. A boy needs love 
and affection and needs to be taught to be gentle and con- 
It is just the lack of this that often 
turns a boy against his father. He may begin to feel that 
his father doesn’t care for him. Later when he should 
be thinking of his father as a comrade, when he really needs 
his father’s help and guidance, there is an estrangement 


necessary 


siderate of others. 


that cannot be overcome. 

In more than one family I have known, the father was 
jealous of the son. He begrudged the time and attention 
that his wife gave to the son and looked upon him as an 
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intruder. One woman told me that she and her husband 
were very happy until the birth of their son. Then the 
father began to show signs of jealousy and ever since there 
has been a subtle antagonism between father and son. 

On the other hand, the father may give too much affection 
to a son or daughter, with the result that the child becomes 
so dependent on the father that they cannot be separated. 
There have been cases where the daughter refused to marry 
when she was grown because of a too intense love for her 
father. These are extreme cases, of course, but they show 
the danger of too much affection. 

Many well-meaning fathers fail in their efforts to teach 
their children simply because they do not understand how 
children learn. Mr. Jones wants to be the best kind of a 
father to his six-year-old boy. He likes to play with him 
and Tad is happy in his admiration of Father, who does 
everything so well. But watch them at play. The electric 
train which Santa Claus brought is a expensive, 
complicated toy. Father is a good mechanic and he sets it 
up with great delight. Tad watches. Then Father turns on 
the electric switch. Tad smiles as he sees the engine whirl 
around. It jumps the track and Tad claps his hands in 
delight. Father decides the train is too light. He attaches 
more cars. His small son tries to put them on the track, 
but there are too many wheels to get in place, so Father fixes 
them. Off the train goes again. Tad laughs as he watches, 
then he wants to try. He gets confused. There are so many 
“don'ts” and “do's.” Tad finally gives up and 
to play with his barn and horses. What was the matter? 
In the first place the toy was too complicated for a six-year- 
old. A small boy of six should have toys that he can 
manage himself, and adapt to suit his own play needs. 
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R. ROGERS has his seven-year-old son’s best interests 

at heart when he buys him a splendid work bench 
with fine steel tools and all necessary equipment. Each 
fine as an adult’s. Mr. Rogers is handy with 
tools and is going to show Junior just how to make a boat 
and lots of other things. But Mr. Rogers is away from 
home in the afternoons when Junior longs to work with his 
In the evening there isn’t much time after dinner 
and Father is tired and the light isn’t good down cellar 
where the work ben h is. Junior goes downstairs one after- 
noon by himself, but Mother is afraid he will hurt himself 
or ruin the saw and persuades him to wait for Dad. And 
when, at last, Dad does go down to show Junior how to 
make the boat, what happens ? Father has a splendid time. 
He enjoys working with tools. He shows Junior just how 
carefully everything should be done. He lets Junior get him 
a nail or hand him the hammer or pick up a piece of wood. 
Yes, once, Junior does push the saw—it looks easy when 
Dad does it, but it sticks and the wood splits when Junior 
Dad says he isn’t careful and takes the saw away 
from him. Father works a long time. Junior is restless, 
watching and listening. At last the boat is finished—a 
jolly boat that will sail in the bathtub. Thank goodness 
Junior can do the sailing! 

3ut what was wrong with Mr. Rogers? Didn't he tr 
his best to show Junior how to make a boat? Yes, but his 
best wasn’t very good. He didn’t know anything about how 
a seven-year-old boy learns to use tools, Boys don’t learn 
by watching. They learn by doing. Mr. Rogers didn’t know 
that the best boat his small son could make would neces- 
sarily be a very crude thing. Children become discouraged 
when a too finished product is expected of them. Don’t 
you, when people expect too much of you? And most im- 
portant of all, Mr. Rogers did not know that to a seven-year- 
old the joy is in the making of a boat much more than in 
the finished product. 

Whether they realize it fully or not, fathers have a very 
creat influence on the training of children. This means 
that fathers as well as mothers must bestir themselves to 
learn all they can about this job of being a skilled parent. 
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Them Alone rr 


By 
JUDITH CLARK 
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. OMMY! Oh, Tommy!” 
Mother’s clear voice pene- 


color and sound around him. When he 
is about a month old he learns to turn 


trated into the play-room ae2 his eyes intentionally toward an object 
Pes 
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where Thomas Hughes, Jr., aged eleven, 

was reading “Treasure Island” for only the third time. 
It was four o'clock on a rainy Saturday afternoon, For 
fifteen precious minutes Tom, oblivious of the darkening 
room and the sheets of rain washing the window at his 
elbow, had been absorbed in the exciting adventures of 
Jim Hawkins and his pirate crew. An apple core decorated 
the window-seat beside him and another apple was assum- 
ing the same contour under the mechanical assault of his 
big white teeth. 

“*Fourteen men on a dead man’s chest,’’’ Tom mur- 
niured enthusiastically as Mother's voice rose again to his 
retreat. 

“Tommy!” she called more insistently. “Will you run 
down to the corner for some fresh rolls, dear? And hurry 
up. It’s getting dark.” 

Tom wrenched himself from his imaginary world with 
difficulty. His eyebrows met in an exasperated peak over 
his nose as he gazed at the 
drenched world without. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m busy!” 
he returned ungallantly. 
“Can't vou send Helen this 
time?” 

“Helen is practicing her 
music lesson,” Mother ex 
plained. “But you will help 
me, won't vou, dear? You're 
my errand man, you know.” 

Tom closed his book ré 
luctantly and laid his un- 
finished apple beside the 
core. “Oh, all right!” he 
grunted ungraciously. “But 
it’s Saturday, and I've al- 
ready done a dozen errands 
for this family today.” 

If grown people would 
pause a moment and _ look 
back on their own childhood 
und youth perhaps they 
would be more considerate of 
children. We all have mem- 
ories of complete identifica- 
tion with heroes and heroines 
of early reading which have 
enriched our adult life. We 
all remember precious mo- >» 
ments of absorption in some constructive enterprise. If 
children could carry over into after life this joy to be 
found in the world of books as well as in creative effort, 
how much of inspiration it would mean. The difference 
between work and play is, after all, largely a matter of 
attitude, and happy is the artist or writer or engineer who 
carries into his life work the intense enjoyment of play. 
It is in childhood that habits of attention may be built up 
that will make for efficiency in the adult. For this reason 
the child should be allowed a large amount of uninterrupted 
freedom to follow through the educative experiences of his 
own absorbing interests. Children, as well as grown-ups, 
have an inner life to live. 

Even in infancy the child needs to be let alone. The 
little baby requires long periods of rest in which to grow 
and learn to interpret through his senses the world of light, 





of interest, probably toward his mother’s 
face. With this newly-discovered power he gazes at her 
fixedly for moments at a time, drinking in the contours of 
the kind smiling person who satisfies his simple require- 
ments for happiness. This disconcerting habit of con 
centrated staring may well continue through the first year 
of his life. It should not be distracted for it is the begin 
ning of that attention through which he will do most of 
his learning for many years to come. 

Between the fourth and fifth months, or thereabouts, the 
infant learns to use his hands and eyes together. From 
then on he begins to combine visual exploration and manip 
ulation with his hands. He takes great pleasure in turning 
over and over in his hands some comfortable and! inter 
esting article, such as a rattle, a ball, or a large smooth 
ring, putting it into his mouth, tearing at it and gazing at 
it with grim ferocity. If it is taken away from him he 
protests. V Try likely he protests because he has not learned 
all he wants to know about 
it and is still interested in 
his explorations. 

It is evident to anyone who 
studies a baby that he lives a 
life of absorbing interest. It 
is a pity that his important 
business of learning about 
things should be interrupted 
by too many social relations 
with infatuated adults He 
is not ready for much of this 
and it may over-stimulate 
him. His good habits of at 
tention and quiet exploration 
may be upset by such adult 
associations, and a precocious 
desire for companionship 
may develop which will 
change him from a normal 
happy baby to what is known 
as a spoiled child. 

This does not mean that 
the voung child should be de 
prived of all stimulation 
which is not incidental to his 
mere physical care. In order 
that he may learn he must 

Drawing by Ann Brockman have experiences. He should 

be moved about and allowed 

to look at things. He should be provided with suitable toys 

and people should talk to him. Furthermore, he needs a 

certain amount of affection, such as a normal mother would 

naturally give to a little child. It has been found that very 

young babies do not thrive in an institutional environment 

where they are deprived of mothering. But a wise mean 

should be established between neglect and over-stimulation 
so that the child may learn and develop in serenity. 

Throughout his early life the child is learning, learning, 
learning, at an astounding rate. During the second and 
third years of his life he is especially concerned with co 
ordinating and using the big muscles of his body, to walk, 
to balance, to pull and tug, ride a kiddy-kar, and manipu 
late toys. It is only through repetition that proficiency in 
these mechanical motions is attained. He should have the 
necessary toys and implements with which to practice; then, 
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to a reasonable extent, he should be let alone to work out 
It is something which we cannot do for 
Many a child has been arrested in some phase of 


his development. 
him. 
his development by an over-conscientious mother who was 
afraid to let him climb and run and manipulate. 


FTER the first two years the child makes more and 

more contacts. He is beginning to learn to 
know his own generation as well as those who have pre- 
ceded him. His play develops from the solitary manipula- 
tion of the young individualist to dramatic and group play. 
The routine of every-day life is rehearsed with children of 
his own age and elaborated into a running commentary of 
adult doings which is sometimes very illuminating. Trips 
to market, housekeeping, visits to the doctor, and school 
procedure are enacted with absorbed interest. Fortunate 
is the adult who can enter into this play, when invited, with 
the exact degree of seriousness, adaptability, initiative and 
submission which the situations demand. It is during this 
period that the wise mother learns to supervise out of the 
corner of her eye, to suggest a further step when the chil- 
dren have exhausted the resources of their own ingenuity, 
and to let them alone to carry on. Ethel Puffer Howes, 
director of the Institute of the Codrdination of Women’s 
Interests, has summed up the matter: 


social 


“Children are like wild animals,” she says; “you've got 
to pretend not to be looking at them if they are to be really 
comfortable and free. And it’s in that sense of freedom to 
think their own long, long thoughts of youth that young 
things grow and blossom. For the mother to be happily 
occupied in her own concerns, happily unaware of her 
child’s, but ready, is the mental breath of life for him.” 

A word might be said with regard to that terrible period 
of boyhood which is known as the “gang age.” It occurs 
some time between eight and fourteen and strikes terror to 
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the hearts of parents with its first manifestations. Long 
raids into the country, mysterious forays, petty thefts, tres- 
passing, secret organizations and the building of tree houses 
and huts are usual activities of the brotherhood. Sometimes 
the young scamps get caught in some misdemeanor, to the 
humiliation of their parents. This is the time if ever that 
grown-ups must keep their heads. The gang is a natural 
development. A conscientious inquiry into the past of any 
self-respecting father will reveal incidents which correspond 
to or eclipse the activities of his sons. Literature is full of 
references to this period of boyhood. Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, Mark Twain and Henry A. Shute rise immediately 
to one’s mind in this connection. Stevenson in a charming 
essay, “The Lantern Bearers,” had the courage and sanity 
to interpret the boys’ gang in terms of esthetic and social 
significance. The loyalty, inventiveness and daring of the 
gang are valuable social traits whch must not be wasted. 
Here again the adult should play the part of an unobtrusive 
guardian angel. He must know what is going on and 
where: he must allow a certain degree of freedom, and he 
must try to divert the energy of the active minds and bodies 
into harmless and constructive channels. 


HIS policy of non-interference on the part of sympa- 

thetic parents should be consistently maintained through- 
out the life of the child. It is the only sure basis of an 
ideal and confident relationship between parents and chil 
dren. When boys and girls reach adolescence, under such 
yuidance, their parents will be confident in the knowledge 
that they have their trust and friendship. And the parents 
will usually know, without effort, what is going on. 

As knowledge of children advances we learn that it is 
as necessary to know when to let children alone as when 
to guide them. Each child and each phase of his develop 
ment presents new problems, and parents must feel their 
way with intelligence, tact, toleration and sympathy. 
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Comradeship, tolerance, mutual enjoyment show in the faces of this gre up which suggests so perfectly 


the normal, wholesome family life that is the ideal of every home. 








# Quarrelsomeness 


By 
FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Author of ‘*Parenthood and the 
Newer Psychology’ ’ 
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H AT is meant by quar- 

relsomeness? Stand 

ards and opinions dif- 
fer here, as they do everywhere 
else; and what one critic 
would call a definitely quarrel 
some temperament, another 
would consider merely a readi 
ness on the child’s part to as 
sert his individuality. Fur 
thermore, quarrelsomeness be 
much more evident in 
some circumstances than in 
others. A child playing alone 
with equipment that pleases 
him, or in company with one 
or two children of gentle, 
yielding dispositions, or very 
much his junior, may seem the 
‘calmest, most peaceful youngs- 
ter in the world. But give him as playmates two or three 
sturdy, aggressive children of his own age and size, or 
slightly superior to him in both respects, and he may seem 
in entirely different person. He will contend vigorously 
for his own way, his own rights, and his share of the cen 
ter of the picture, in a way that will make the charge of 
‘‘quarrelsomeness” seem too mild, rather than too severe. 


comes 


§ Bs: question of quarrelsomeness is one that can not 
be altogether ignored, as is sometimes advised, for 
if the child associates with other children, their rights must 
be considered. And even parents have some rights, much 
as those of us who write about children may seem inclined 
to deny the truth of that statement! 

No child quarrels for the mere fun of the thing. If one 
is quarreling, he is usually doing so in order to acquire 
something to which others dispute his right, whether that 
something is a piece of candy, a specially desired toy, or 
the right to be captain of a juvenile army. In other words, 
a quarrel is a visible evidence of a clash of wills; and quar- 
relsomeness is a readiness to take up arms for the vindica- 
tion of one’s own rights. 

Those of us who remember vividly some of the pictur- 
esque sayings and doings of a former chief executive, will 
remember a book he wrote once, entitled “Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part!” Another injunction of his was, 
“Tread softly, but carry a big stick!” Many of our most 
successful citizens have gained their much envied eminence 
in life by just such a clear knowledge of what they wanted, 
and just such a determination to go and get it, a type of 
behavior which we wise adults are apt to stigmatize as 
“quarrelsomeness” when we see it in children. Certainly, 
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No child quarrels for the love of it. Parents should 
look for the underlying cause of the trouble 


if suppressing this trait in our children meant that they 
would be lacking in determination and initiative when they 
reached adult age, some of us might hesitate before apply- 
ing our remedies. Let us not attempt to inculcate an im- 
possible and actually undesirable degree of meekness in 
our children. In the first place, they will not achieve it; 
and in the second, it is eminently probable that we would 
not have them do so, if they would! 


HERE is ancther form of quarrelsomeness which is 
particularly exasperating. ‘This is a wrong-headed, 
inexcusable “picking on the other fellow” that maddens us 
by its apparent lack of reason. ‘This type is even harder 
to deal with dispassionately, unless we can make ourselves 
realize the cause, and make allowance for it. This is the 
quarrelsomeness that is seen in the sick child, the under 
nourished child, the over-tired child, the underfed child 
When quarrelsomeness arises from these causes, discipline 
is plainly out of place, if by discipline we mean punishment 
of a punitive or retributive sort. If ever the “tit for tat” 
principle upon which so much of our actual punishment is 
based is justified (and some of us are coming to the view 
that the “eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” idea belongs 
to savage races and immature minds, not to thoughtful 
adults of this modern day and generation), it certainly is 
not justified in the case of the child whose small stock of 
nerve force has been exhausted by lack of food, lack of 
rest, overtaxation, overstimulation, or all four of these put 
together. This child is in reality a sick child, and whereas 
some savage races still punish a sick person in order to 
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make the devils of illness so uncomfortable that they will 
depart from him, a conscientious parent would hardly care 
to indulge in that sort of heathenish practice toward a 
child. Obviously, the cure for such quarrelsomeness is the 
cure of the underlying cause. ‘The immediate thing to do 
is to remove the child forcibly, if necessary, to a quiet part 
of the house, preferably to his own sleeping-room, where 
he should be undressed and put to bed, not with the ex- 
pressed or implied notion of punishment, but conveying 
to him the idea that he is ill, as he undoubtedly is. Such 
treatment arouses as little resentment as any, because in 
following it no blame attaches to the child, and there is no 
antagonizing personality for him to fight against. As soon 
as he wants it, a cup of milk and a cracker should be given 
him, if hunger is suspected of being the cause of the trouble. 
When he is rested and nourished he is sure to emerge his 
own happy self again. 


i return to the suggestion that quarrelsomeness should 
be ignored and allowed to “work itself off,” it is all 
very well to put forward this theory, but, unfortunately, this 
world of ours is so constituted that there are usually others 
to be considered. Such others may be the children’s asso 
ciates, their playmates or their own brothers and sisters. 
They may be the adults in the neighborhood, whose rights 
we parents must consider. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that quarrelsomeness should be 
ignored, in so far as it is possible to ignore it without 
seriously compromising the rights of others. It frequently 
happens that a judicious ignoring of the exhibition of this 
trait, will be far more effectual than a too-strict attempt 
to bring the child to justice. When the instance is too flag 
rant to be ignored, however, and when it is not due to 
physical causes such as exhaustion or malnutrition, we shall 
have to gird up our loins and face the issue. 

What seems to be the most sensible plan, one that fol 
lows in strictly logical sequence, is to separate the two con- 
testants, on the perfectly obvious principle that if they can- 
not get along peaceably together, they must be parted. Un- 
fortunately, however, the mind of the child is sometimes no 
more logical, when it comes to accepting the dictates of a 
logic that works to his disadvantage, than is the mind of 
a parent under similar circumstances. It is also a fact 
that under present living conditions it is frequently difficult 
to achieve separation because of lack of space. So that this 
remedy, so easy to prescribe, from the counsellor’s easy- 
chair, may be a medicine that is hard for the parent to 
administer. When practicable, however, this method of 
separating warring elements will be found effective. 

Just here it may be well to 
mention, only to condemn it un 
reservedly, a theory held by some 
earnest and _ conscientious 
parents, which is almost 
certain to give rise 
to violent outbursts 
of quarrelsomeness. 


Dr. Richardson, em- 
inent pediatrician 
and psychologist, is 
regional consultant 
to the Vew York 
State Department of 
Health. Vice Dean 
of the Southern Pedi- 
atric Seminary, and 
Lecturer to Colum- 
bia University School 
of Nursing. Other 
articles in this series 
will be entitled 
“Disobedience” and 
“Sleep Disturbances.” 
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rhis is the thoroughly erroneous idea that the way to pro- 
mote generosity and teach unselfishness to the young child, 
is constantly to force him to give up to a playmate the 
things he has and likes most. To this type of parental rea 
soner, the more deeply attached a child is to one of his 
possessions, the greater the disciplinary value attached to 
depriving him of it, and making him witness his playmate’s 
enjoyment of what he has lost! Many parents even go so 
far along this mistaken line as purposely to provide but one 
toy for two children of about the same age, with the laudable 
intention of making them generous by the deprivation that 
is constantly at work in the case of one or the other. This 
is, of course, an utterly objectionable method judged by 
modern psychological standards. 

One thing that every one learns, before he has been at 
this job of parenthood very long, is that no sane human 
being seeks causes for friction in dealing with his children, 
for the very good reason that there is always so much more 
friction in evidence than the most battler among 
parents can possibly desire! We used to hear of parents 
who waited for the proper opportunity to go through the 
orgy of cruelty known as “breaking a child’s will.” Thank 
heaven this sort of roughshod parental psychology has gon: 
out of fashion. Let us hope it will never be resurrected; 
for it has had a list of tragedies to answer for, in its time 


eager 


N dealing with children it is well to have constantly in 
mind the good old adage that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. In this case of quarrelsomeness, 
its application may save the day. To do this, see that ade 
quate equipment for work and play be made. Does this 
sound obvious? ‘The fact is that the average child is sadly 
lacking in just such equipment. It is, however, of the ut- 
most importance. 
To the child’s age, 
ment should be 
of complexity. 


temperament, and ability, this equip 
suited in size, attractiveness, and degree 
It will then stimulate his interest, and so 
provide occupation more intriguing than that of aimless 
contention. It is an educational truism that may be veri 
fied at any time by the interested parent or teacher, that 
the busy child is the happy child. He may in his very 
eagerness and absorption heedlessly push another child out 
of his way, in order to pursue his occupation more satisfa 
torily; but this is not quarrelsomeness, and can easily be 
corrected by providing a duplicate of any especially attrac 
tive toy or tool that is not of the sort that can be shared. 
If there is any sure cure for quarrelsomeness, it lies in 
this “expulsive power of a new affection,” which is, in this 
an absorbing interest in an attractive task suitable to 
the powers of the child. Difficult 
as it may be, at times, for parents 
to provide such a challenging ox 
cupation, it will prove the 
best solution for this 
perplexing problem 
of quarrelsomeness 
in children 


Case, 


These four sturdy, 
happy little Richard- 
sons—three boys and 
one girl—are proof 
enough that the au- 
thor of this article, 
and articles to follow, 
is no mere theorist 
in the field of child 
training and _ child 
psychology. Dr. and 
Mrs. Richardson test 
and prove their theo- 
ries by practical ap- 
plication of them in 
their own household. 
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How to Prevent Colds 
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Button up and 


f _ 
\ % ™ 
OF . i bundle up, but 
~ < keep them out-of-doors. 
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HY do children have colds ? Perhaps a better way 
to ask the question would be: Why do some chil 
iren have colds, while others are free from them? 
In any group of youngsters there will be some who never 
catch colds, others who have colds only occasionally, and a 
third group who are hardly ever free from them. Strangely 
enough, this susceptibility to colds often appears to have 
no relation whatever to the child’s general health. In many 
cases it is the well-nourished, rosy-cheeked boy or girl who 
contracts one cold after another, while his delicate little 
neighbor shows a high resistance to respiratory infection. 
Of course, all things being equal, the healthy child is less 
likely to be attacked by infection than the unhealthy child, 
but undoubtedly there are factors entirely outside the usual 
evidences of health which have an important bearing on 
one’s predisposition to colds. What are some of these factors ? 
EREDITY. Undoubtedly heredity plays an important 
H part in susceptibility to colds. Parents who have 
never had colds are very apt to have children with the same 
immunity, and vice versa, a low resistance to colds is usually 
transmitted to the offspring. The sneezing parent produces 
sneezing babies. It is astonishing how regularly these 
hereditary traits are passed on from mother to child. For- 
tunately, however, this tendency is often outgrown. 


TEMPERAMENT, In my experience the nervous, high- 
strung child is much more susceptible to colds than the 
phlegmatic type. This may be the direct effect of cold 


weather on a hypersensitive mucous membrane. This sen- 
sitive tissue probably “reacts,” just as the skin does, to va- 
rious stimuli, and during the period of congestion it is pre- 
sumably more susceptible to infection. 

PuysicaL Type. ‘‘Thin-skinned” children, the slender 
type with long limbs and narrow heads, seem to be more sus- 
ceptible to colds than the stocky, thick-skinned type. The 
reason for this difference in susceptibility is not clear, but 
certainly the tall, slender physique is more prone to tuber- 
culosis and other respiratory infections than the short and 
broad one. 


By 
RUSSELL L. CECIL, M.D. 


Cornell University Medical Schoo 


Autbor of *‘Colds 


Drawings by Catharine Burgess 


How often a cold is shared by the entire family! Fri 
quently, the children catch it from mother or father One 
of the best Ways lo protect the youngsters from infection 1 
for the older members of the family to keep well, Thi 
article tells how to avoid colds. The suggestions it con 
tains are as important for adults as for children. It will 
help to banish sneezes, coughs and troublesome noses from 
sour house. 


RY 


‘These three factors just mentioned, name ly heredity, tem 
perament and physique, are naturally beyond the control of 
both the doctor and pat.ent. Some day we may learn to con 
trol temperamental and anatomical! peculiarities, but at 
present these matters are entirely beyond our reach. Factors 
of more practical importance must now be discussed 

EXPOSURE TO Col Dp. This is probably the most important 
cause of colds in both children and adults. Most of us can 
keep free from colds during the summer months. It is only 
when the frost, snow and ice come that we fear the “flu 
germs. There is one thing, however, that should be men 
tioned in this connection. It is not necessary for the weather 
to be extremely cold to render it a m ‘nace to health. It is 
the sudden change in temperature which so often chills the 
body and predisposes to infection. This brings us to discuss 
another important factor: 


; The child’s clothing has a great deal to 
/A do w.th his reaction to changes in temperature. Nat 
urally, the clothing must be heavier in winter than in sum 
mer, but most authorities are now agreed that it is a great 
mistake to bundle a child up in three or four thicknesses 
of woolen clothing. We often see children in the dispen 
caries who are literally buried under a half dozen layers of 
flannel and wool. This is conducive to excessive perspira 
tion when the child is indoors; and perspiration, as it evap 
orates, causes a rapid cooling off of the bod, surface. a 
condition which is equivalent to a sudden change in tem 
perature. The chilly sensation which we experience when 





Blow! But never borrow another's handkerchief. This 
is one case in which charity should begin at home. 
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Sans & The one sure cure for a 
| a cold is rest in bed 
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perspiration is drying is no different from the chilly feeling 
produced by a draft of cold Both 
sneezing and with the sneezing the cold may start 


+ py Food is a verv important factor, particularly in 
children who are notoriously indiscreet in their diet 
Indigestion of any kind is a common precursor of 


and hyperacidity of the stomach is particularly dangerous 
4 in the diet ot 


alr. are apt to Caust 


a cold, 


An excess of sweets is the commonest 
children. 

Pook ELIMINATION. Children are very apt to be careless 
about their bowels. 


without the knowledge of their parents, 


error 


Many of them suffer from constipation 
and constipation 
undoubted]; predisposes to colds. 

VENTILATION When the atmosphere of a room becomes 
too dry, the surface of the mucous membrane loses its moist 
covering of mucous and the bacteria much better 
chance of penetrating the thin membrane and setting up a 
It is very important, therefore, 


have a 
cold or cough to maintain 
proper ventilation in the nursery and to see that a certain 
amount of moisture remains in the atmosphere. This can be 
done by plac ing an open vesse] full of water on the radiator 
Evaporation takes place from the surface of the water 
keeps a certain amount of moisture in the air. 

[TONSILS AND ADENOIDs. Diseased tonsils and 
one of the most common causes of colds in otherwise 


and 


adenoids 
are 
healthy children. Time and again the writer has seen a child 
completely relieved of this tendency by removal of these 
One often hears the remark made now-a 
days that there is too much indiscriminate removal of ton- 
sils in children. ‘This true, but in the 
opinion of the writer, every child that is subject to frequent 


diseased tissues 


may or may not be 


colds should have ‘his tonsils out unless there are 
strong indications to the contrary. 

These factors just mentioned are what doctors 
call “predisposing factors.” Colds 

' 
are actually caused by germs. ‘These 1) 
Pt 7 ‘ ¥ 

germs are of several varieties, some of rhs 
them producing much more severe colds 


than others. For example, the influenza 
bacillus often causes an attack of grippe 
with fever, prostration and other symp 
toms severe enough to put the child to 
bed for a week or The common 
colds are much less severe and are caused 
by the bacteria which inhabit the normal 
mouth “filtrable viruses” —germs 
so small that they pass through filters 
and cannot be seen under the microscope. 

When once the germs have penetrated 
the mucous membrane, they grow rapidly 
and spread in every direction, carrying 
the cold from the to the throat 


two. 


1 
or D\ 


Put wet 


nose 


or chilly 
ing tub of hot water to guard against 
the cold that may result 





feet into a 


the larynx and bronchial tubes. 
INFECTED It sometimes happens that when a 
child has a cold the infection in the nose and throat clears 
up, but leaves one of the sinuses infected, An infected sinus 
may exist for a long time without causing any symptoms and 
act as a hiding place for bacteria which are dis harged from 
time Whenever the re 
sistance of the patient Is lowered, ther fresh 
these germs. The “carriers” of 
virulent germs are usually people who have infected sinuses 
or tonsils, and 


down into 
SINUSES 


and often 


time to into the nose and throat 
is danger of 
infection from so-called 
by reason of these infections always carry 
langerous germs in their mouth secretions. Such people are 
This leads us to still 
nother important cause of colds, which is: 

EXPOSURE TO INFECTION. In the case of children, this o¢ 

Irs usually in school or in the home. W« 
contagious cold go through the whole family, 


after another, 


i menace to themselves and to others. 


have all seen a 
attacking one 
hese infections are usually carried by drop 
lets of sputum which are expelled from the throat during 
coughing or sneezing. 

PREVENTION OF CoLps. The proper handling of children 
who are susceptible to colds demands a great deal of intel 
ligence and care on the part of the mother. Proper educa 
tion of the child in these matters is of fundamental impor 
Peach your children to stay away from other children 
who have colds, never to use other people's handkerchiefs, 
and most important of all to keep their fingers out of their 
mouths. Furthermore, educ ate your child to protect others 
using a handkerchief when he 

He should also keep his hands as clean 
avoid touching his 


T Y . 
ATIC 


when he has a cold by 


coughs or sneezes. 


is. possible, and with a 


vandkerchief 


nose except 


“IVE your child plenty of fresh air and stimulating 
baths Encourage outdoor exercise at all times of the 
vear. Find out whether there is sufficient humidity in the 


atmosphere of your dwelling during the winter months 


hen the steam heat is on. Do not burden the child with 
too many clothes, but see that he is sufficiently warm on 
very cold days. Consult the best nose and throat specialist 


an tind to make sure that there are no obstructions 
‘athing apparatus and no hidden foci of infection 
throwing out dangerous germs into the nose and 
throat. Finally, 1] 


that you ¢ 
in the bre 
which are 
all these measures fail, there is prob 
bly some fundamental defect in the child’s immunity against 
the bacteria ( ids. He should, therefore, be 


vaccinated every winter for several years against the germs 


which cause 
Inocula- 
week for 
been established 


which are growing in his own nose and throat. 
tions with this vaccine should be given once a 
several weeks until a high immunity has 
in the child’s blood. 

[REATMFNT OF CoLps. Once a cold has developed, the 

treatment is mostly symptomatic The most impor 
of the treatment is rest in bed or at least 
indoors until the acute symptoms have passed. A 
combination of a hot bath with a stimu- 
lating hot drink will sometimes abort a 
' cold by producing a profuse sweat. The 
\, diet should be simple, the bowels should 
be kept open with some mild laxatives 
and there should be no exposure to cold. 
The temperature should be taken, and if 
the patient shows a fever of 100° 
more, the family physician should be 
called. 

The fundamental 
treatment of colds, as 
of other infections, is rest: rest for the 
gastrointestinal tract, rest for the nervous 
system, rest for the heart, and rest for 
the body as a whole. This is why all 
physicians tell their patients that the 
best cure for a cold is rest in bed. 
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Mrs. Coolidge 


a Friend 
of Children 


The First Lady of the 

Land Meets Boys and 

Girls on Their Own 
Ground 


By 
W INIFRED 
MALLON 


a 


HORTLY after Mrs. Coolidge came 

to Washington as the wife of the 

Vice-President, she was asked what 
rules she applied in regard to the evening 
diversions of her sons, one of whom was 
then completing and the other preparing for 
his first year in high school. 

Parents and city fathers alike were rising 
to protest that children daily were becoming 
more uncontrolled and uncontrollable; that 
it was a wise parent who knew where his 
child was from dinner time to bedtime, 
which latter hour was more apt to be 
midnight or later than nine, ten or even 
eleven o'clock: that the social diversions 
of mere children were as varied and progres- 
sive as those of their elders, and that a child departing 
after supper for the home of a friend was more apt than not 
to spend the rest of the evening elsewhere, giving vague 
accounts, if any, as to the history of the evening on his, or 
her, return to the parental roof. 

What, Mrs. Coolidge was asked, was her experience with 
tendencies toward self-determination on the part of her two 
boys? Did she make it a point to know where and how 
they spent their evenings, and what was her method of 
supervision and control ? 

Mrs. Coolidge was plainly puzzled. and the wonder in 
her big gray eyes grew as the interviewer proceeded to 
elaborate on the problems of present-day parents. Suddenly 
she interrupted : 

“But, of course, I know where my boys are at night 
They are at home. They always have been. They don’t 
gc out at night. And before ten o'clock they are in 
bed!” 

And that was that. Perfectly simple. And though it 
might not have been as easily done had the Coolidges lived 
in a city instead of in a town where the New England 
tradition that all children should be indoors after dark 
still prevailed, it is considerably more than a safe assump 





{ rare comradeship exists between members of the Coolidge family 


tion that the whereabouts of the Coolidge boys would still 
have been well and favorably known to their mother at any 
hour of the day or night. 


~ VERYTHING in the world is relative, and if the régime 

4 in the Northampton household might by some stand 
ards be considered strict, in the matter of early hours, for 
instance, and regular attendance at Sunday school and 
church, it was almost riotous compared to that which earlier 
obtained in Plymouth and in which the President was reared. 

In the Coolidge home in Northampton, a joyous-hearted, 
fun-loving mother, firmly believing that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy, saw to it that life held every 
available and appropriate pleasure for her children. Fur- 
thermore, she entered into and shared their pleasure with 
them. Not only was she the source of authority, the sole 
source much of the time while Mr. Coolidge was serving in 
the legislature and as Governor of Massachusetts, with Mrs 
Coolidge dividing her time among her “three bovs,” but 
she had the higher claim to the respect of her sons of being 
able to do everything they could do, and not infrequently 
of being able to do it better than thev could! 


~ 








At skating, swimming, and “hiking,” Mrs. Coolidge 
still can hold her own with, or outdistance, 

petitors. With her children she played handball, and now 
in Washington zestfuliy enjoys baseball and football games. 
In her college days she was a member of the glee club at 
the University of Vermont, as John now is at Amherst, and 
she encouraged the boys in their sports as whole-hearted]) 


most com- 


as in their class work, 

Hers was not a “fussy” household, but a comfortable 
menage in which were forbidden only those “things no fel 
Nor did she try out on her own children the 
scientific management to 
successively has 


low can do.” 
various interesting theories of 
which the youth of the country 
subjected. 

“She hadn't any fads or fancies,” said a life-long friend, 
speaking of Mrs. Coolidge’s methods of child rearing. “Sh« 
was, and is, one of the most sensible women in the world. 
She brought up her children just as all the other children 
in the neighborhood were brought up, and enjoyed every 
moment of it, just as she always enjoys everything; and 
made them enjoy it. She is that kind of a woman.” 

She played with them, studied with them, worked with 
them. Although certain standards of personal conduct 
were insisted upon, and certain duties and responsibilities 
plainly and unavoidably laid upon them, the social side of 
life was never forgotten. Both boys were taught musi¢ 
violin and piano (to which John since has added the saxo- 
phone)—and dancing; nor were their appeals to be let off 
from dancing lessons on the ground that “father doesn't 
dance” at any time regarded. 


been 


Mrs. Coolidge loved to dance, and loves it still. As the 
wife of the Vice-President, she danced at every ball she 
attended; but as First Lady she goes to but few balls, and 
dances not at all. 

In Washington, if not before, the Coolidge boys learned 
glad of the dancing lessons they had formerly 
lamented, Calvin, Jr., as much as John, enjoying the sub- 
deb dances the two boys alike were allowed to attend dur- 
ing their last Christmas vacation together from Mercersburg 
Academy. 


to be 


k VEN then Mrs. Coolidge knew where her sons were at 
4 night, and even then, though John was beginning to de- 
mur, no evening engagements beginning’ after ten o'clock 
were on the free list. The rigidity of that rule now is relaxed 
and fohn, to a considerable degree, is the master of his 
own fate, conditional always on his keeping up creditably 
with his class at college. No difficult matter, it may be 
said, given a reasonable degree of application, for both the 
Coolidge bovs have a history of exceptionally good school 
Of the two, Calvin, Jr., was the keener student, 
finding his greatest pleasure in books. John likes to study, 
but he is broad minded. He likes also to go fishing! The 
understanding is entirely clear, however, that neither that 
nor any other diversion is to be allowed to interfere with 
the maintenance of his class standing. On that the Presi 
dent is adamant, and so also, albeit more sympathetically, 
is Mrs. Coolidge. 

The quality which, perhaps, than any 
helped Mrs maintain in her household a 
discipline which however gentle was always firm, is a 


records. 


more other has 


Coolidge to 


decision of character which is a major asset alike to moth 
ers and captains of industry. She makes up her mind 
juickly and definitely, without the and visible 
uncertaintv of which a child is ever alert to take advantage 
Directness is an instinctive quality. 

“She doesn’t fumble,” said one who had close and inti- 
mate association with the First Lady. “It 
things that first impressed me in her movements and in her 
speech, alike. She is direct, clean cut, sure. Her brain is 
quick and her hands steady. She inspires confidence.” 

Children not love her as a plav fellow, but turn 


wavering 


was one of the 


only 
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to her readily and confidently in trouble or in fright, 
from the babies on the plaza of the Ocean House 
at Swampscott who learned to watch for her during her 
vacation there as she came swinging along on her daily 
constitutional, or on her way to the beach to go in swim- 
ming, to the crippled children in the Washington hospitals 
to whom her visits are not occasions of perfunctory cere- 
mony, but events. 

It is not without significance that Mrs. Coolidge, follow- 
ing her graduation from college, chose to teach not normal, 
fortunately situated children, but the afflicted little ones in 
a school: for the deaf and dumb, seeking with all the energy 
of her vital radiant personality to bring to them some of 
her own joy in life 

She never “talks down” fun of 
them, two mistakes which are worse than crimes in the eyes 
of any child. She meets them on their own ground, with a 
companionability and interest which they are quick to 
recognize and to which they instantly respond. 


Se DREN, it would seem, to Mrs. Coolidge are not 
Y strange and abstruse problems but little human beings, 
to be dealt with as such, cherished, played with, taught, and, 
occasionally, punished, as life itself has a way of dealing 
with old and young alike; entitled to their place in the 
scheme of th ngs, but nct to monopolize the scheme itself. It 
is unlikely that the development of the ego of a Coolidge 
child ever was permitted unduly to disturb or deflect the rou 
tine of the Coolidge household. Neither was the matter of 
their training or education left to their own decision to an\ 
considerable degree at home or at school. Self-control along 
with other fundamentals such as truthfulness, courage, 
honesty, dependability, thoughtfulness and courtesy, was 
not only encouraged but expected. Self-determination, how 
ever, Was to wait on preparation for assumption of that 


to children, nor makes 


responsibility. 

Both at Mercersburg and Amherst there are fewer elec 
tives than at many With due 
regard for the recognition and development of 
tendencies or abilities, a firm and even educational founda 
tion is regarded by the President and Mrs. Coolidge as the 
first essential. So prepared, they believe, an intelligent 
decision as to a profession or occupation can best be arrived 
at. They do not believe in forcing the issue, or influencing 
the decision, much less in choosing a career for a child and 
training him, or her, specifically for it. That decision, 
which it right of every child one day to make for 
itself, they feel should be left to the safer control of the 
future. 

Mrs. Coolidge believes in the public 
own children started in and went steadily through the 
excellent schools of Northampton until the incoming 
of the Harding-Coolidge administration brought the fam 
ily to Washington She had intention of starting 
the boys in the Washington public and high schools at the 
beginning of the next school year, but long before that 
time came it was apparent to both the Vice-President and 
Mrs. Coolidge that no such plan was feasible 


other schools and colleges. 


sper ia’ 


is the 


t 


schools, and her 


every 


B' YTH disliked for their sons the publicity from which it 
was clearly impossible wholly to protect them in the 
Capital; furthermore, they soon discovered that the demands 
of official life were such that the bovs would be luckv to dine 
once a week with their father and mother, one of the prin 
ciggal duties of a Vice-President and his wife being to ac 
ef invitations, representing socially the President and his 
wife who entertain, but are never entertained except by the 
members of the cabinet, the Vice-President and the Speaker 
of the House. 

As between so sketchy a home life, and a good private 
preparatory school, the decision was quickly made in favor 
ot the latter. Mercersburg was chosen, on its mer'ts. and 
because, though out of Washington, it was not too far from 














it to make the run there and back by motor in a day. At 
that it was no small undertaking. For Mrs. Coolidge it 
meant starting at five o’clock in the morning to get in an 
hour or two with her boys and get back to town in time 
for dinner. Nevertheless, her visits were frequent though 
never an interruption to the routine of the school, in which 
she was keenly interested. Nor were the Coolidge boys al- 
lowed any but the usual holidays, which, at Mercersburg, 
do not include a visit home at Thanksgiving. Their Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays were spent in Washington, and a 
brief period of their summer vacations, the major portion 
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Mrs. Coolidge visits a hospital 
in Washington 


being spent on the Vermont farm of 
their grandfather, the late Colonel 
John Coolidge, at Plymouth. 


HROUGHOUT the year, how- 

ever, both before and after the 
Coolidges entered the White House, 
it was Mrs. Coolidge who was the 
liaison officer between Washington 
and the Coolidge boys at Mercers- 
burg, where her visits were events 
not only to her sons, but to the en 
which looked forward 
to her coming and welcomed her 
with unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Che outward and visible sign of 
the President and Mrs. 
belief in and approval of military 
training was the 
their 


tire s< hool 


Coolidge’s 


appearance of 
elder son at Camp 
during the latter part of his first vacation from Mercersburg. 
Calvin was looking forward to accompany'ng his brother to 
camp the following year, then came the ill-fated game on 
the White House tennis court and the slight injury to his 
foot, infection of which resulted in his death within a week 
John did not go to camp that year; the first break in the 
home circle was too sharply felt and the little family clung 
together. but he 


Devens 


enrolled the following summer, in which 
he was graduated from Mercersburg. 

It was at Mercersburg, where the memory of Calvin, Jr., 
is tenderly cherished, that Mrs. Coolidge laid the corner- 
stone of the new building on the day that John was gradu- 
ated, and the portrait was unveiled of the boy who had died 
the year before. And because of “little Cal,’’ his school 
and every boy who knew and loved him there, has a special 
place forever in his mother’s heart. Children of all ages. 


kind and color are among the most welcome guests received 
at the White House. 

At her first New Year’s reception for the public, follow- 
ing the official reception, which 1s a matter of stately formal 
ity, Mrs. Coolidge laughed out delightedly and stopped the 
line while she bent down and gave a special greeting to a 
very small and very black and very solemn, not to say 
affrighted, citizen, whose face instantly became one wide 
and beaming smile. 

Mrs. Coolidge receives by appointment nearly every af- 
ternoon and sometimes in the morning hours, but rarely 

joins the President in greeting the delegations which 
arrive in a well-nigh steady stream at the White 
House. She never fails to appear, however, when 
the delegation includes or is made up of young peo 
ple. She is herself an honorary officer of the Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and other groups, and 
she is the first to support any movement or drive in 
which boys and girls are interested 


ASTER MONDAYS, when the grounds are 

4 open to all children, colored and white, and to 
any grown person accompanying a child, she watches 
the egg-rolling from the south portico, where a group 
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Mrs. Coolidge welcomes little visitors on the White House grounds with a companion- 
ship and interest which they are quick to recognize and to which they instantly respond 


of grown-ups of the official circle usually gather to enjoy the 
fun. But after the official guests have gone, Mrs. Coolidge 
is very likely to appear among the children, walking down 


through the grounds w:th Rob Roy on leash and a White 
House aide or two, and the secret service man who is her 
constant attendant, watchfully in the rear, and Mrs. Cool 
idge is the gayest and most radiant member of a riotously 


happy throng. 

The secret of her never-failing popularity with children ? 

They really them—much 
than people who always are ‘carrying on’ over children and 
telling about how much thev love them,”’ commented, sagelvy, 
one who knows Mrs. Coolidge well 

“Vou never hear her talking like that; 
makes a fuss over children 
know it. 


know she cares about more 


and she never 
But she likes them, and they 
You never can fool a child They know friends.” 
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Youth stands poised against the 
background of a snowy sky, 







Out of the north 
comes the _ fasci- 
nating art of skiing 





Globe Photos 


A test of youth 
is your ability 
to enjoy cold 
weather, 
topped off 
with plenty of 
snow. Pull on 
your warmest 
clothing and 
go out with 
the young- 
sters. This 
five-year old is 
waiting for 
you 


Photograph 
by Ruth Alexander 
Nichols 





What is so swift and exhilar- 
ating in its flight as a iong, 
slim toboggan packed from 
stem to stern with a cargo of 
healthy, fun-loving youth? 





__ °° ° | 


1 lover of wind and 
veather and out-of- 
loors is this modern 
Lady of the Snows 


POS A ES 


Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Head on she comes, a laughing 
young devotee of one of the best 
sports in the world 


Balance, rhythm and sheer joy 
may be found on skates if one 
knows how 
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Two and a sled taste the full joy of winter 











ntonio 


The Boy 
Who Loved Lincoln 


By ANGELO PATRI 


Educator and author of *‘School and Home’’ 


LOWLY, heavily as though wearied by the long 
journey, a gray ship, stained and rusted by the salt 
of the sea, made her way up the harbor of New York. 

It was one of those gray February days when the overcast 
sky parts grudgingly now and then to let a thin sunbeam 
struggle through. A gray sky, a gray ship and a gray sea. 
l'ruly not a warm welcome to the host of immigrants from 
sunny Italy. 

They did not feel the grayness, however. They clustered 
about the rail and hammered on their tin plates with knives 
and forks and spoons and swung their caps and shouted at 
the first glimpse of the Statue of Liberty. Suddenly a flood 
of sunshine lighted the whole harbor and behold, it was 
ablaze with flags. From the tops of the tall buildings and 
from their serried windows they fluttered gayly. The tiny 
boats that darted in and out like minnows among whale 
were decked proudly with them. Bursts of music and ruf- 
fles of drums floated in from the distant city. 

“Viva, viva,”’ cheered a boy in rapid Italian. “Wonderful 
They know we are coming and they make a festival of flags 
and music to welcome us. How kind these people are. Viva, 
and he leaned far over the rail with outstretched 
hands as though to draw it all close to him. 

“Careful,” cautioned the man him, 
‘careful, Antonio, or you will fall over and never see it 
it all.” 

The lad nodded and turned his shining eyes toward the 
shore, where lay this wonderful land of kindly people who 
had prepared such a welcome for him. Hereafter it was to 
be his land, and they were to be his people, his friends. 

The city was exciting and 


viva,” 


gTave old beside 


more enchanting than the 
Arabian Nights to the lad who never before had seen one, 
and he wandered about the streets getting himself lost and 
found again with rhythmical regularity. Great fun. He 
liked America better and better. Now appeared the at- 
tendance officer whose duty and evident pleasure it was to 
escort him to the nearest public school. 

‘How kind,” beamed Antonio. ‘Such very kind people. 
They make a carnival of flags to welcome me and now they 
send this verv fine officer to escort me to their school. They 


are most kind.’ 


— teacher who met him smiled in English, and An 
tonio smiled back in Italian, for neither could under- 
stand a svllable of the other’s speec h 
thing, however. and school 


The smiles said some 
went on from there until one 
day the teacher went to the principal and said, “I have a 
boy in my class who is different. 
done for him. 


Something ought to he 


‘He is the gentlest, sweetest soul imaginable. 
teach him in English. He tries: 
and the rest in a stream of Italian 


but I cannot 
word in English 
I told him to write me 


Savs one 
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vou a story,” 





Lincoln, as the boy from a faraway land conceived him 


a story of what he used to do in Italy and here is his story. 
He said he had to tell it with his fingers.’’ The teacher laid 
a block of wood on the desk. 


‘Bet on it, crudely, but with unmistakable truth 
and feeling was the picture of a boy closely followed 
’ driving an ox to water. ‘“That is what he used to 
do in Italy. Isn’t there some school where he can go and 
work at his art and learn some English at the same time ? 
I am sure 1] help the other He will soon be of 

school and we are doing nothing for him here.” 

This is how we came to know Antonio. He 
the school to work in the studio and learn the 
things the school held for him. He came 
ing out the letter addressed to us. 
from. the end of the city just smiling and showing 
his letter, “Pe pl are so very kind,” said he. 

When we howed him the studio he beamed and glowed 
and reached for a handful of clav. When we showed him 
the classroom where he was to study English and _ history 
might need, he looked sad 
He sat there trying to make his presence 
grateful to the teacher, but for a long time his gentle pres- 
ence was all that we got from him there. English cam 
slowly and went from him very quickly, especially 
oft excitement. 


In the studio he w 


bv a dog. 


the one w 
age to leave 
was sent to 
other useful 
smiling and hold 
He had made his way 
lower 


and such other subjects as he 


l 


but submissive 


very 
in times 


Light streamed from 
“I make 
he coaxed ingratiatingly. ““Give me mooch clay. 
I make a big thing, very big, like this,” and he described 
the mass and line of his story of Samson and the Lion. 

\s his work neared completion, the teacher recognized 


is a different bov. 


his eves and from the tips of his flying fingers. 








the power and understanding It showed and called in an 
artist friend who said, Send him down to us, and 
we'll see what we can do with him.” 

‘So kind,” smiled Antonio. “Always people are so kind,” 
and away he went to make the next step. But by now he 
was rather a large boy, and his appreciation and under 
standing of people and their troubles and their great k-nd- 
‘IT must work and help the family,” he 
aid. “I get a job in the day and work in the night.” 


“Good. 


ness showed itself. 


y! course, he had no trade, but he found himself a job 
sewing buttons on pairs of trousers. He smiled about 
it, seemed to think sewing on buttons hour after hour in the 
factory was a good joke. Then somebody wanted his kitchen 
painted and he took that job. “It doesn’t matter, buttons or 
paint, so long as I make a little money that helps keep me 
so at night I can work at my story.” 

‘How's the art school getting along?” we asked. 

**Good Ver good I have make a boy’s head,” and as 
usual the facite hands modeled in the air as he talked. ‘‘But 
I'm afraid the teacher don’ like me. I have the boy most 
do’ and he come to see ‘Mak him here, so he 
‘Noa, don’ tooch,’ I Say, ‘Don’ tooch!’ ” 

‘The teacher tell the principal and he say to me ‘Apoolo 
vize, and I say ‘Yes, ves, I would not hurt his feelings, 
never ] apoologize but he please noa tooch.’ ” 

Life might touch Antonio as it would. Crowd him in a 
tiny tenement, hound him with poverty, cramp his tongue, 
force him to sew on buttons or paint kitchens, at its pleasure, 
and he smiled. But his must not be touched. Not 
even by the master. 

Still they must have liked him for from the Art School 

sent to a famous studio where he thrilled to the 
beauty all about him and laid his heart at the feet of the 
old master who ruled there. 


and say, 


vyoOa nx 


Story 


he Was 


But that could not last forever and soon he 
for work tha 


was looking 
t would pay him a little. A friend in a distant 
him that there 

his kind to be done there 
with his usual affectionate trust in 


peopl he started off with barely enough 


mining citv wired was 


much work of 
and 
money to pay his carfare, only to find 
upon arriving that there was truly much 
demand 


pas tor it 


for his work, but no 
often they 
money with 


money to 
love 
which to 


loo who 


beautv have no 

purchase it. 
Stranded in a strange place, he must 

have work at once, so he reported to the 


He worked 


fare home, 


mines and asked for a job 
until 


at it he had saved his 








The still beauty of a Rome girl, 
Don 


Quixote, the grotesque humor 


the fantastique 


of Sancho Panza, all found ex- 
pression through the fingers of 


Antonio 


} 


Statue he 


line 


and he told th 
modeled ot 


story ol that experience in the 
a working man, a laborer, tired in every 


but lifted and sustained by a wonderful sweetness and dig 


nity. He gave the original to a friend who had helped him 
in his early struggles Some day you may see it on 
exhibition. 

“I have found out something,” said he soon after this 


I thought all 
Dhey were for 


“You remember when I came first to America 
the flags and n.usic for me. I was mistaken 
Lincoln. I came to this country on his birthday, and th 
flags were flying for him. 

‘I am not sorry. I am glad. I know that if he had been 
here he would have put out flags for 
people. He was like Christ in that; 
have made him. I shall show him to you.’ 

“Where do you kee p him?” 

A smile rippled over his face and he laughed gaily. “I 
keep all my work under my bed. I must wrap them up and 
push them far, so that the children cannot find them. I 
bring him.” 

He had made Lincoln as he said; Lincoln sad, kind, 
Christ-like in renunciation. ‘No good” said a critic we 
called in. ‘‘Too far from the accepted thing.”’ “Fine con 
ception,” said another “We'll exhibit it.””. The boy whos 
coming to America was wrapped up In the story of Linco!n 
the Italian-born child who had learned to love him, had 
told his story with his fingers once more 


is because he loved 


SO sad: sO good. So | 


YLOWLY, gradually, 
wJ ing at the goodness of people, still grateful for the 
kindnesses of every day. Soon you will know him well, for 


Antonio has grown up still wonder 
| 


he is sending out little bits of beauty to sweeten our daily 
occasions, scratching his name upon them in scrawly print, 
De Fillippo. He has sent out of the bronze foundry of An 
tioch College a little caddy which will be used by hundreds 
of golf clubs throughout the country as a trophy instead of 
the monotunous silver cup. 

There is about much of his work a 
touch of sadness, a hint of the wistfulness 
that lies in the hearts of common people, 
the spiritual beauty of renunciation, It 
shows in the Lincoln and in the Labor 
er and in his conception of the Christ 
which he expressed in a bit of wood carv 
ing; Christ, the Man of the 
haunting in simplicity 
austerity. 

“He is a 


said 


People, 


and beautiful 


the middle ages,” 
a great master on seeing his work 
has for this 


ghost ol 


‘‘T wonder what message he 
whirling century ?” 


ardor of 
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« Youth Considers Itself » 


NEVERAL representative moderns, ranging from thirteen 
KJ to twenty-five years of age, started a thought-provoking 
discussion on the question of modern social standards at a 
recent meeting of the Fortnightly Forum in New York. 
Touching on religion, morals, work and _ ideals, these 
young people had ideas to express that were illuminating. 

The first speaker was John Charles Straton, son of the 
Rev. John Roach Straton. Mr. Straton, who has spent the 
past two years in a Southern denominational college, decried 
petting parties and liquor drinking among college students. 
‘I would like us emerge from the morass of wrong 
ideals which we have fallen,” said Mr. Straton 
‘Through my fraternity connections, I was associated with 
the so-called ‘cream of the campus.’ Liquor drinking in 
defiance of the law and petting parties were every-day 
occurrences. The scenes that I witnessed and the talk that 
I heard at college dances sponsored by the ‘best families’ 
were disgusting, to say the least. What is true of this so 
called ideal community, I picture as inevitably true of other 
communities. In our age there is widespread social unrest 

both economic and moral. Starting with disregard and 
contempt of law and authority in the home, it has spread 
to a point where violations of law are flagrantly committed.” 

Mr. Straton concluded with this plea: “Let us get back 
to God. do it. Let us 
strength and character enough to rise out of this morass of 
evil and get pointed again along the right road. 
Some say Christianity has been found out, that humanity 
is on the verge of bankruptcy Others—and I am among 
them—that we are at the beginning of a greater, finer era.” 

Harry Junior Taylor, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, defined the younger generation, of which he said 
he was “a wondering and perplexed part,” as “a curious 
temporary and inefficient group of individuals trying its 
level best not to be constructive, but to have a good time 
and to avoid criticism by its elders.” Mr. Taylor thinks 
his generation “pretty good sports on the whole.” He con 
cluded, “‘I do not think we lie and I do think we work.” 

John Pell, a young Harvard graduate, is likewise a 
staunch supporter of his generation. ‘One thing that makes 
me proud to belong to this generation,’ said Mr. Pell 
facetiously, “is its reputation for fastness. Being fast has 
put us on the map. It has not always been smooth sailing. 
Night after night we have had to sit up playing bridge or 


to see 


Into 


Let us not say we cannot have 


SOK ial 


standing in a draughty ballroom because we could not aftord 


to let our parents think we got home before morning.” 

Miriam Beard, who has traveled extensively and attended 
Vassar, the University of Wisconsin, and Barnard, declared 
she was not very much disturbed by modern tendencies. “It 
seems to me,” said Miss Beard, “that modern vouth is not 
a symptom but a kind of universal irritant.” Miss Beard 
has come to the conclusion that young people the world 
much alike. “They all want the same 
hings,”’ she “Youth everywhere has the urge to 
break away from family discipline. We like to dance. We 
like to travel. We like speed. We are united in our ideals 
of beauty. We all like bright colors, sharp outlines in our 
pictures, harsh strains in our music. I think that modern 
young people in Japan are more like us than we are like 
our own grandparents. Since we all have the same desires, 
we feel in much the same way and create a social standard 
that is almost international. We are making a new world 
pattern, a machine-made youth.” 


over are 
t} 


pretty 


said 


Phirteen-vear-old Elizabeth Benson, now a student at 
Barnard College, Was decidedly optimistic. She asserted 
that the generation of tomorrow would be more sensible 
than the generation of today and that the pendulum would 
swing back with them. Looking upon this chubby, healthy, 
athletic girl of thirteen, it was not hard to believe that her 
generation might be wiser in the expenditure of its energies 
than is the generation directly preceding it. 

Margaret Sutherland, daughter of ex-senator Sutherland, 
gave a glimpse of a working girl’s life. Miss Sutherland, 
who has spent several months as a factory worker, is con 
vinced that the factory girl is happier than the débutante 
he factory girl comes up against life and learns many 
valuable lessons. She learns to cooperate. She marries for 
love, not because she has been “out” a few years and is ex 
pected to. Miss Sutherland sees a very hopeful sign of 
progress in the fact that girls of every class are beginning 
to appreciate the value of work and accomplishment. 

Through the speeches sounded a note of unrest, of con 
fusion caused by the passing of old standards, and _ the 
testing of new Parents and grandparents participated in 
the discussion which followed the speeches. Dr. Edward 
White 


Nietzsche as saying: 


Burrill expressed the hope of all when he quoted 


“Out of chaos are born the stars.’ 


* Out of the Mouths of Babes # 


One dollar will be paid for each contribution published in this department. 


| UCY, aged twelve, is an inveterate reader. On receipt 
4 of the first issue of CHILDREN she followed her usual 
course. On seeing her so absorbed, her mother investigated 
The magazine was taken from her with a suitable explana 
tion for doing so, but Lucy, it seems, had finished an article 
At bedtime she and her mother had a heart-to-heart talk in 
which she admitted certain behavior problems, saying, 
“Well, I can't make myself just as I’d like to be, but I’ve 
decided how I will train my own children, and,” trium 
phantly, “I got my idea out of that magazine I borrowed 
from vou.’’—B. T. H., Baltimore, Md. 


“What are vou doing, Mabel?” asked her mother when 
she saw Mabel sitting quietly in her chair. 

‘I can’t find anybody to play ‘hide the thimble’ with, 
so I'm hiding it myself and waiting until I forget where 
I hid it,” Mabel.—Mrs. A. M. M., Lidger- 

ood, N. D 


answered 


Four-year-old Lenna, who was learning to sew, was bend 
ing over her work, sewing as fast as if her life depended 
upon it. After watching and wondering for a moment her 
sister asked: “Why are you sewing so fast?” 

Lenna looked up with a worried expression on her face 
and answered: “I’m hurryin’ to finish this dress ’fore my 
thread’s all gone ‘cause gran’ma told me not to bother her 


about threadin’ needles for a while.”—Mkrs. I. M. K., King 
City, Mo. 
Little Betty had listened to her older sisters saying the 


Lord’s Prayer and felt that she had attained the age at 
which she might discard her childish prayer for the longer 
one. With mother’s consent, she bravely started in. She 
finally came to “Forgive us our debts.” Then memory 
failed. She considered for several minutes and then duck- 
ing her head again she finished with “Forgive us our debts 


and help us to pay them.”—Mkrs. M. N. K., Boulder, Colo. 
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Encouraging Outdoor Playin Winter 


IME was when outdoor fun 

in winter did not have to be 

planned ahead. It just was. 
There was plenty of snow, and 
children knew how to use it. But 
now parents sometimes bewail the 
lack of inventiveness their children 
show in amusing themselves when 
winter comes. For children do not have as much opportunity 
for wholesome, rough-and-tumble outdoor winter fun as did 
their fathers. Read the saddening list of accidents, caused 
by the collisions with automobiles passing rapidly along 
the avenue at the foot of “the best coasting hil! in town.”’ 
l'ruly, things are not as they used to be. 

Yet snow and ice still come; child nature remains much 
the same; and, with a little forethought, our own young- 
sters can derive just as much fun and benefit from outdoor 
amusement as did their parents in the simpler days of 
their own childhood. Forethought is a word that we use 
often now-a-days, especially in regard to child care and 
child training. It is nowhere more appropriate than when 
applied to the planning of healthful, sensible recreation for 
boys and girls. 

Two things enter into planning winter fun for our chil- 
dren. ‘The youngsters themselves must be considered: their 
health, their clothing, their tastes. The surroundings of 
the place in which they live must be taken into account 
its fitness as a child’s playground, its equipment and the 
possibilities of improving it. 

In spite of our wider knowledge of health and its rules, 
many mothers still dread the coming of winter and cage 
their children indoors to prevent “catching cold” by ex- 
posure. Except when they are going to and from school 
(perhaps in a motor, a street car or a bus) the unfortunate 
youngsters are rarely outdoors. As for a good rollicking 
play in deep snow, city children really 
hardly know what that means, 

No reasonably low temperature will 
ever hurt the child who is properly 
dressed and actively playing. With 
woolen underwear, winter suit, macki- 
naw or heavy sweater, thick wool stock- 
ings and arctics or rubber boots, a warm 
knitted cap, and thick gloves or mittens, 
a child can play safely for hours even 
though the thermometer 
hovers around the zero 
mark. If after an after- 


Illustrated by Emma Clark 
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By 
ARTHUR R. FORBUSH sliding, snowballing, or skating, 


noon of suc h active play as running, 


the child comes radiantly home and 
shortly begins to sniffle, lay the on- 
coming cold rather to the over 
heated, dry, vitiated air of the house 
or apartment than to the outdoor 
play. Germs flourish in contami- 
nated air, not in clear, frosty air. 

Just being out of-doors, without occupation, is often 
tiresome, and cold penetrates even stout wool and leather 
when the small wearer is inactive. ‘Thus the question 
moves on to the point of the play itself, and that in large 
measure depends upon the surroundings 

Snow and ice are nature’s principal aids to winter enjoy 
ment. Snow suggests sliding; ice suggests skating. But 
in our modern cities and towns, automobiles and street cars 
make sliding dangerous. During the last few years there 
has been considerable impetus given to the idea of setting 
aside certain streets for slides, with traffic forbidden over 
these streets and at dangerous intersections. 


‘HIS is a point upon which parental forethought may 
‘| be exercised. If a town has never had such play-streets 
(and our once-safe suburbs now need them as much as 
the congested city) a group of parents may well anticipate 
the winter snow by waiting upon the proper authorities to 
suggest that the plan be tried in their town. Incidentally, 
this will not only safeguard the lives of the children, but 
also the nerves of the citizens, for many an automobilist 
owes extra gray hairs to the unexpected dash of a reckless 
sled across his path. 

As for skating, that sport has been in the main little 
affected by the growing sophistication of our life. Where 
ponds occur, skating continues, and children, mittened and 
mufflered, plod solemnly around the 
edge on their first skates or, grown 
more adventurous, essav a dash out to 
the middle of the pond in emulation of 
their more adept elders In large cities, 
however, the indoor rink has somewhat 
supplanted the outdoor lake, and it has 
the advantage of permanency and super- 
vision. It robs the skaters, however, of 
much of the stimulation of the old- 
fashioned skating pond, 
frosty winter wind, and 
bonfires along the shore 











But both skating and sliding presuppose ponds and hills 
And if the small boy lives, as did the writer vears ago, in 
a middle west city, where hills are unknown and ponds 
hard to find, forethought again is necessary to insure out 
door winter fun. 

In small towns, a request to the fire department by a few 
representative citizens may persuade the officials to authorize 
flooding a vacant lot, thus making a safe skating rink for 
all the children of. the neighborhood. Sometimes a bank 
ef earth must be thrown up around the edges of the lot, a 
foot or more in height, to 
hold the water as it is 
pumped in; but if the lot 
is small, the boys who are to 
use it can and will gladly 
do this work. (It is excel- 
lent exercise for them, 
though they might rebel if 
this educational angle were 
emphasized.) If it is large, 
a few parents together can 
get the work done at small 
cost to each individual. 

Providing a_ place to 
slide is not so easy, yet this 
too may be accomplished. 
Almost any back yard has 
room for a slide high and 
steep enough to give joy to 
the vounger children of the 
family and their 
friends. Dad (or 
a Carpenter) may 
build a rough 
scaffold, eight or 
ten feet high, to 
arry a two-and- 
a-half foot wide 
slide made of 
boards sloping 
gradually from 
the top to the 
ground at a point 
about twenty feet 
The chute 


away. 
should be filled with 
packed snow when the 


first snowfall comes, and 
with a start from the top, 
Sonny’s sled will glide on till 
the back fence marks the fur 
thest limit of his home-made 
coast. This packed snow will last, it might be mentioned, 
long after the loose street snow has melted; and if, at night, 
a pailful of water is poured down it, a glazed surface makes 
the slide even more thrilling. 

Should several fathers wish to codperate, a larger slide 
may be built in a vacant lot, thus providing healthful 
amusement off the street for youngsters who will be able to 
use the slide all winter, and, should the lot be left vacant, 
even another vear 

Che possibilities of using snow in building and in games 
are too boundless to be more than touched upon in a brief 


article. Children build snow men and snow forts. instinc- 
tively. ‘To those who are interested in making real Eskimo 
igloos, home-made toboggans, skis, snowshoes and more 


elaborate « juipment, the classi *Bovs’ Outdoor Hand- 
hook” of that great boy lover and national Scout official, 
Dan Beard, is most heartily recommended. 

One passing suggestion may be extended to fort-builders. 
Procure a large packing box, open at the top or on one side. 
By using this as a foundation, and covering it with snow to 
inv desired height, a fort is more quickly built, and is less 
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it had been hollowed out of the 
however, not to load the 
settles as it melts or as new snow 


than if 
Be careful, 
for Snow 


ikely to cave In 


now. boards too 
falls, 
end somet.mes the roof of the fort gives way under the 
pressure, 


$y course there are bound to be wet days and days of 
cold penetrating wind. If the child has any tendency 
to throat or ear trouble, it is best to guard against over- 
exposure in bad weather. But, given warm and 
stout boots, no boy or girl 
need to stay home from 
school just because the north 
wind doth blow or because 


heavily, 


clothes 


it snows. Every normal 
child thoroughly enjoys 
winter and winter sports. 
And what mother can fail 


to be delighted at the rosy 
cheeks and in reasing ap 
petites that come from 
healthful out-of-door play 
in cold weather ? 

Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that such play 
is for the older children 


only. Youngsters of two 
and three should have their 
share of winter fun. Try 


a sled and 
two 


nailing a box to 
making a handle of 
narrow wood 
topped by a third and take 
the baby skating. Big Sis 
ter and Big Brother will be 
perfectly willing to take 
turns pushing and mother 
herself may hunt up her 
skates and come along too. 
The best fun of all is that 
in which the whole famils 
can join, whether it be mak 
ing a snow man or sliding 
down a hill or skating. 
Mothers and fathers who, 
consideration, dis 
that 
lent reasons why their 
not enjoying outdoor winter play as 


pieces ot 


upon 
cover there are excel 


children are 


it was enjoyed a generation ago will 
also probably find, after investigation, 
that these drawbacks are by no means 
nsuperable. If only one reform at a time may be instituted, 
first restore brisk walking in the open air. Get up and get 
the children up early enough so that they may walk to 
<chool. No exercise is more beneficial than walking. If 
you start the winter by planning to have your children walk, 
they will carry your plan further and begin to taste the joys 
of active ou‘door play 

The merry whirl of the first downy flakes of snow awake 
in every healthy child the desire to get out and play. There 
is something exhilarating in the mere sight of his own tracks 
Youngsters who know the joys of the outdoor 
it till the ground is white before laying 
other 


in the snow. 
world can hardly w: 
out tracks for 
dear to childheod’s heart. 

Sensible clething, active exercise, special equipment where 
the surroundings are not ideally fitted to natural outdoor 
#musement—if mothers and fathers plan this winter to give 
their children the benefit of these fundamental necessities 
for healthful outdoor play, the good appetites, rosy cheeks 
and constant, bubbling vitality of the youngsters will more 
any amount of time and trouble invested. 


fox-and-geese and snowv games so 


than repay 
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A Homemade Kindergarten 


This story of how a 
group of mothers co- 
operated may contain 
a suggestion for you 


‘Mother, may I have 
something to eat 7” 

“Why no, dear, 
you've just had 
breakfast.” 

“Well, then, what 


can I do?” 


HE ten o’clock 
wail! Perhaps 
it is young 
Jack, whose older 
brothers and sisters have gone off to 
school and left him to play alone. Maybe - 
it is little Jill who is an only child, or it 
may be twins wailing in unison, for days 
have a way of stretching out interminably 
when one is four or five years old and 
mother is too busy to provide entertain 
ment. If there is a kindergarten near, the problem of your 
restless five-year-old 1s largely solved, but if there is no 
regular kindergarten—perhaps you would be interested in 
a “homemade” one as we proudly call ours. 

One wise mother suggested a kindergarten of our own 
after we had tried in vain to get one established in our 
school district, an the edge, by the way, of a no less modern 
city than Seattle. This is what we did last year, and re- 
sumed with even more enthusiasm this year: Each mother 
constituted herself a kindergarten teacher and was respon 
sible for the instruction or entertainment of the children in 
her own home for a morning session once in three weeks. 
lhis gives the children a three-day-a-week schedule, a cop, 
of which is in the hands of every mother, so that noth:ng 
interferes with her obligation to her small charges. 

None of us have been trained for kindergarten teaching, 
but we try to give the children the benefit of whatever 
specialized education we may have had. One of our number 
Is adept at story telling and meetings at her house are al 
wavs welcomed. Another is musical, and the children have 
a delightful repertoire of songs which she has taught them 
\ third has natural science for her hobby, and it is surpris 
ing how much the little folks have learned about plants, 
trees, insects, birds and animals from 
her informal lessons. 


Te 





The busy child is the 

happy child and these 

boys and girls can 
prove it 


children for a walk 
or spend a morning 
on the beach, en 
couraging them to 
point out and dis 
cuss anything of in 
terest. Occasionally, 
if the mother has 
had no time for 
preparation, the 
children play games 
in the house or romp 


By FLORENCE about in the yard, the instructor taking 
DILLON 
MCKINLAY is no end of things that mav be mad 


care that their play is properly directed 
All anniversary days and festival occa 
sions are celebrated, and, of course, there 


out of paper with paste, crayons, « lav and 

paints. Children of this age are alse 
eager to learn about the children of foreign lands; they want 
to know what grows on the bottom of the ocean: wild 
animals have a fascination for them, as have trains, air 
planes, birds, fish, reptiles, so many things that the mothers 
need never lack for a subject that will interest their small 
pupils. 

The preparation of a worth-while lesson for the chil 
dren requires a little time, to be sure, but the freedom 
of action and peace of mind that the mother enjoys on the 
days when it is some one’s else turn, more than make up for 
it. As a result of this contact with them, we are beginning 
to understand and apprec‘ate our neighbors’ children as we 
never did before and that is a valuable experience, since 
they are the companions with whom our children will gradu 
ally grow into young manhood and womanhood. We hav 
lecome so fond of the children that one mother, whose littl 
girl started to school this fall, asked that she still be per 
mitted to take her turn with the kindergarten, for sh« finds 
the work much too interé sting to drop 

As for the children, a homemade kindergarten teaches 
them how to play with young friends without quarreling 
to meet their various hostesses easily and politely, and the 
take no end of pride in their kindergarten. Mother hears 

about the morning’s program when th 
small one returns home, and brothers 


an 
4 


~~ rN 
If the weather is fine we take the Lor C 6) M | N ls > and sisters must listen after school 


hes + tures re sx 7 d or ‘ rly ’ 2 : 

: une Coneegs ane eitvetaien. Cer tt Salty a What a Father Thinks of 
Bertrand Russell on Children a ; ; Mothers 

Confessions of a Grandmothet By I, Gann Fh 


in Intervicw by Crystal Eastman 


By Verzgiua Ter 


Van de Water 


The Truth About Mother 





TheCare and Feeding of Parents 
By T/ mas I Mass m, ov y 17 rica § best- 


Rnown Pumorists 


Allowances for Boys and Girls 
By Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Director, Child Study Assoctatior of Am:vrica 


When Ideals Are in the Making 


By Henry Neumann, Ph.D 


How to Prevent Constipation 


in Young Children 
By Kenneth Blanchard, M.D 


Goose 
By Elizabeth Roylan 


Bringing Them Up by Book 
By a Mother Who Did 








Good Taste 
in Children’s Clothing 


By ESTHER M. CUNDIFF. 


Department of Textiles and Clothing, Teachers College, Columbia University 





I. THE VARYING NEEDS OF CHILDHOOD 


OOD taste in children’s clothing has not had enough | properly proportioned, made of suitable materials, youthful 

attention from the average mother. It is much in style and becoming in line and color 

broader and more inclusive than neatness, cleanli- 
ness and prettiness. It is not only important in the every- 
day life of the child, but it is also desirable to develop it 
for manhood and womanhood, and training along this 
line should begin early. 

here are so many ways in which the clothing of the 
well-dressed child must be suitable. First, it must be 
agreeable to, and in accord with his activities and proper de- > 
velopment; light in weight, cool in summer, warm in win- dress. In the meantime, her brother develops an amazing 
ter, simple in design, comfortable, allowing freedom of taste mm spt rt hose, brilliant neckties and baggy knickers. 
movement. For a long time children were dressed exactly) He voices the opinion that a raccoon coat is essential to 
like their elders, in the same rich, heavy materials and re- manhood. 
stricting styles. It was not until after the French Revolu How to meet these sudden, often unreasonable and un 
tion that clothing suitable for childhood was first made. desirable demands on the part of the rising generation? If 
Now it is recognized that there are stages in childhood. ever there is need for abiding by the principles of good 

Che boy must not be kept in infant styles when he is big taste, it is at this adolescent period, and yet mothers must 
enough for boys’ clothes and hair cuts. When little girls realize that their children are growing up and that their 
grow tall, even if they are only nine or ten, the loose, belt- desires should be taken into consideration. Happy is the 
less dress that has fullness around the neck or yoke must parent who has been able from early childhood to inculcate 
either be modified to have a waist line or be given up for in the minds of her children principles of good taste in 
a more becoming style. Attractive clothes will do much dressing. A sense of fitness, a feeling for line and color 
to offset the awkwardness that accompanies the rapid and texture, a realization that clothing must be suitable to 
growth of the adolescent period. To be appropriate and in the occasion, will go a long way toward modifying the ex 
good taste for the adolescent girl or boy, clothing must be travagances of adolescence. 


When the girls or boys reach the teens, they develop a 
sudden interest in their personal appearance, Parents ar 
apt to be unprepared for the sudden change and are some 
times non-understanding. This young person, who was a 
child yesterday, is suddenly resentful of what she considers 
“babyish” clothes. She insists on the latest style in sport 
models and expresses a deep-seated desire for a black satin 


1233—Liittle girls’ dress. Sizes 2 to 4 yrs. Size 4 


yrs requires 27% yds 32 in ind 14 yd ontrast 
1007—Boys’ suit. Sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 yrs. Size 4 
equires 17% vds. 36 in ind 14 vd contrast 36 in 


4799—Girls’ two-piece dress. Sizes 6 to 14 yrs 


> 


Size 10 requires 2 vds. 36 ir Ta ve 


in 


6934—Little boys’ suit consisting of a slip-ov 


i ‘ ; 
iS¢ ind straight trousers sizes 2 to O yrs 


4811—Girls’ slip-on dress. Sizes 6 to 14 yrs 


Size 10 requires 





yds 36 In 


3502—Girls’ dress. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 and 14 


yrs. Size 12 requires 2% yds. 40 in 1 yd 


\ 
contrast 40 in 
; | j j i 
Left, 4799 Left, 3502 é 
, Right, 6934 Right, 4811 


For information as to the price of patterns and where they may be bought see page 46. 
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15 centsa roll 














For every day in the 
year—for every mem- 
ber of the family 
insist upon a_bath- 
room tissue that is safe, 
soft and absorbent. 


You cannot be too 
careful in selecting 
toilet tissue for your 
home. With children 
about, you cannot be 
overly watchful in see- 
ing to it that harsh, irri- 
tating paper does not 
enter your bathroom. 


Our Offer: If your dealer cannot sup 


lealer’s mame and we will 


ScotTissue. prepaid 


ply you, send 
see that 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Choose health for all! 


Thousands of 
Mothers depend upon 
the soothing softness, 
hygienic purity and 
quick absorbency of 
ScotTissue. Ask your 
Doctor. 


Your dealer has 
ScotTissue or can get 
it for you. A big, eco- 
nomical, dust-proof 
roll that fits standard 
built-in fixtures. Ask 
for it by name. Just 
say “ScotTissue!”’ 


us 15 cents with your 
you receive a full size roll of 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
rolls 25¢ 
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The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


URING the forty years of continuous de- 

velopment to its present stage of perfection 
and usefulness, the Chautauqua Desk has been 
enriching the lives and aiding in the education 
of children in more than a million homes. 


Whether the father made the purchase largely 
to indulge the Children’s pleasures or whether 
the mother made the choice by reason of the 
keener penetration of mother wit, there were 
created in those homes through the use of this 
Equipment, the conditions of freedom and self- 
expression which the schools of tomorrow will 
bring about as the fundamental and indispens- 
able requirement for the child’s fullest progress 
and growth. 


Of the Chautauqua Desk, Charles W. Eliot said: 
‘Fathers and mothers who have the intelligence 
to comprehend the Desk and its uses, and some 
time to give to their children at work or at play 
with the Desk, will find it a great source of 
entertainment for their children and also an in- 
strument through which much-needed training 
of the senses and reasoning powers can be given 
at home.” 


Thousands of successful men and women today 
credit the old Chautauqua Desk with having 
tied them to the family circle and having en- 
deared them to their own homes, while many go 
so far as to say, in the language of an eminent 
American, “I believe it to be the germ from 
which my attainments have grown and from that 
little investment of my parents I have reaped 
profits of thousands of percents.” 


With the background of such a record of 
achievement, the New Chautauqua Desk must 
rapidly take its place among the foremost of the 
necessities in homes where the well-being and 
education of children are regarded as important 
or of first concern. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Toronto, Canada 











Old Chautauqua Desks 
Made New 


By a unique invention a child easily 
removes or inserts the Master 
Scrolls in the New Chautauqua 
Desk. You may bring your old 
Chautauqua Desk up to date with 
vur Special Reconditioning Unit 
No. 302. 

()f this purchase one mother writes: 
“| have just seen the wonderful 
new improvements in the Chautau- 
qua Desk and have ordered them 
for Teddy. Last Christmas Teddy 
earned $137.00 selling Christmas 
cards which he made himself with 


the help of his Desk.” 


$2,500 Achievement 

Awards 

Teddy was started by participating 

in our Children’s Achievement 

Awards with his Hy-San Colors. 

Any child under fourteen years of 

age may participate in these annual 

Achievement Awards. 


Free Sample of Hy-San 
Colors 


If you will cut and send us the 
coupon below, with your name, 
address and ages of of your chil- 
dren we will gladly send a free 
sample of Hy-San Colors, the 
rules of our Achievement Awards 
and descriptive literature of the 
New Chautauqua Desk. 











CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Please send free samples of Hy- 
San Colors and literature describ- 
ing your Achievement Awards for 
children and the New Chautauqua 
Desk. 


vTiLtaurtvriactiartierrtenaunree © 
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Motion Pictures 


for Children 





Edited by The Better Films National Council 


O you know what kind of mo- 
tion pictures your children go 
to see? Are you satisfied with 

the class of pictures that are shown in 
your town? Your children are as eager 
to see wholesome, interesting, up-to- 
date pictures as you are to have them. 
Has it occurred to you that the man- 
ager of the motion picture theater in 
vour town welcomes definite demands 
from his audience? Get acquainted 
with him and arrange to have selected 
programs shown in your theater. 
Perhaps your women’s club or par- 
ent-teacher association or other group 
has already taken up this important 
matter with the manager of your the- 
ater. If not, you will be glad to know 
that the way has been paved for you 
through years of consistent effort on the 
part of far-seeing individuals who have 
had faith to believe that the majority 
of people really want to see better films. 
This work of selection was begun by 
the National Board of Review in re- 
sponse to many requests from individ- 
uals and organizations for motion pic 
ture programs suitable for boys and 
girls, and a Committee on Programs for 
Young People was formed. 
Their theory that selection 
rather than censorship would 
solve the problem of the pic- 
ture program has 
widely accepted that from the 
beginning made by this com- 
mittee has grown the broader 
work of the Better Films Na- 
tional Council, which is now 
lisseminating information re 
garding the better pictures 
for adults as well as children 


been SO 


The junior programs de- 
veloped by the Better Films 
National Council meet a very 
definite need. It is a great 
satisfaction to parents to be 
able to meet the oft-recurring 
plea, “May I go to the mo- 


vies this evening?” with a 
definite, constructive reply, 
“Wait until your own pro- 





gram is shown on Saturday.” 
































‘ar ’ 7 = . ’ - WE'RE IN THE NAVY Now—Comedy of 

For the Family Audience, ate Seog ye 
; ay prize fighter and his inager, who, in try 
Including Children ing to escape from a man who is hunting 
them, form into line ith so sailors and 

Op IroNsIDES—Spirited naval story show- before they know what is happening, fine 
ing the capture of the Esther by the pirates themselves booked up for the Big Wa 
of Tripoli and the daring entry of the Con- Hilariously funny Featuring Wallace Beet 
stitution into the harbor with the defeat of ind Raymond Hatton 
the pirates in the subsequent naval battle W , 

*. . ~ , STO \ t eT l op )- 
With these historic events, a pretty romance — OF THE STORM—Lkever, aut y 
Is interwoven Phe views of the ( onsti- Rainie aaeaion : P, “g < abe sage a 
tution, which is an accurate reproduction, goaneditie “— wodleaggums T i ages 

11 ¢ é l ) é ¢ ul eT ne 
are unusually fine, and the sea scenes art oe oa 3 die os — me hund t 
unusually realistic. The ail-star cast includes PONCE 408. 18 the Aero 
Charies Farrell, Esther Ralston, and Wal- CINDER PATH and AROUND THE BasEs 
lace Beery rhe original screen story is by the Collegian Series, are interesting short 
Laurence Stallings. and the picture was di- features, and the PATHE REVIEWS are espe 
rected by James Cruze cially recommended for Junior programs 
; 
fi \ 
J A . 
~ 
he 
Saas ot 
a aes 
s wand 
5 ie 
~» tag 
ee “ 
Z > a 





























Children approve this 
plan and look forward with 
pleasure to seeing their own 
special programs. 


soon 


Esther Ralston, featured in “Old Iron- 
sides,” and the historic ship round which 


the story is written 


For the Family Audience, 
Including Young People 


UPpstTacI \ story of vaudeville life cer 
tering around young girl who is very Ip 
stage until experience teaches her tru 
values Featuring Norma Shearet 

With Dante. Boone THROUGH THE Wu 
DERNESS—An_ entertaining mixture of re 
mance and history, showing Daniel Boor 
in his stamping grounds in the wilderness 
that is Kentucky, when he first began to 
open it up for white settlers in about 1750 
Featuring Roy Stewart 

[THE GENERAI \n original screen story 
written and directed by Buster Keaton, and 
in which he is starred, deals witl romantic 
locomotive engineer who puts his engine 
through its paces in most approved manne! 

Short subjects recommended for childre: 
of varying ages include Pathe reviews By 
THE WHOLESALE” (Sportlight series) ; “Hon- 
oLULU NuiGHTS”’,“ROLLING ALONG” (Sport- 
light series); “Fretrx THE Cat ry LAND Oo 
Fancy” (Pat Sullivan Cartoon “BRING 
Home THE TuRKEY” (Our Gang Comedy 











A Plan to Help You 


FINANCE 


your Child’s Future 


HIS is directed to parents who are look- 

ing ahead; who are thinking seriously 
now about the money that will be required to 
carry out their plans for the mental and phys- 
ical development of their children. 


Our Investment Savings Plan for buying Smith 
Bonds offers you an ideal method for setting a- 
side part of each month’s income for this pur- 
pose, with proven safety of principal, and with 
the full rate of bond interest—6%“: 
regular monthly payments. 


on your 


You may buy one or more $100, $500 or $1,000 bonds 
by ten equal monthly payments, or you may invest 
S\ stematically over a longer period. 


The accompanying tables show the results of a month- 
ly investment of $10, $20 or $50 at 6144, with the 
interest reinvested at the same rate. Monthly invest- 
ments ofother sums will produce proportionate results. 


These tables will suggest the amount you should invest 
each month to accumulate the total needed to carry 
out the plans you have in mind. 


] 


Mail the 
Proven Sa 


ve 


How Money Grows at 


02/ 


$ 10 a Month 
YEAR INVESTED NTEREST 1OTAI 
EARNED ACCUMULATE 
600 0 108 19 702 99 
! 1,200.00 485.21 1,685.21 
15 1,800.0 1,229. 3¢ 3.029. 3¢ 
,400.00 2,480.10 4,880.1 


$ 20 a Month 
i 217.99 1,417.99 


l 2.4 970.43 3,370.43 
15 3,600.00 » 458.72 6,058.72 
4,800.00 4,960.20 1,760.20 
$ 50 a Month 
3000.01 544.97 3544.9 
l 6,000.00 2,426.07 8 426.07 
15 1,000.00 6,146.81 15.146.81 
2 12,0006,00 12,400.50 24,406, 5 











: ; 
form below for our booklet a 


~MITH BONDS are secured by first 
mortgages on modern, income- produc- 
ing properties, located in important 


cities of the United States. 


The mortgages are made only for safe, 
conservative percentages of the property 
values, and each issue is protected by 
have resulted in 


safeguards that our 


record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


As a result of this long record of proven 
Smith Bonds is 
Men and women in every 
State of the United States, and in 51 
countries and 
bought Smith Bonds by mail. Smith 
Bonds are bought also by banks, trustees, 


safety, confidence in 


W orld-w ide. 
have 


terr itories abroad, 


insurance companies, colleges and other 
institutions whose first thought ts safety. 


“Fifty-Four Years 
and ‘Howto Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F.H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. - 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY 


ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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PT HE health and 

happiness of in 
lividuals, adults as 
well as children, are 
conditioned to a 
large extent by the 
quality of the food 
eal It is not 
so much a question 


thev 


of what a_ person 
eats or fails to eat 
at any one meal 
as it is a ques- 


tion of the general 
uilding quality of 
he food he consumes 
day after day and 
vear after vear. The 
weakening effect ot 
a diet that is below 
nutritive 
may not be 
immediate 
ly, but careful scientific experiments 
with the feeding of boys and girls, 
adults and animals, 
prove that perfect health and endur- 
maintained on a det 
in the vital elements. 


par mM 
value 
detec te d 


also laboratory 


cannot be 


deficient 


ance 
that is 

After much careful study of the food 
habits of large groups of people, and 
consideration of the results of years of 
careful experimentation, a most dis- 
tinguished food chemist concludes that 
in no other the habits 
now prevailing, espe ially in the cities, 
and economically im- 
i more liberal use of good 


Wav can food 


so certainly 
proved as by 
milk 
Many 
children, 


milk for 
value for 
throughout 


housenolds provid 
recognizing its 
growth development 
vouth, but forget that it is an impor 
tant food for adults as well. The rule 
‘A quart of milk a day for every child” 
should also include ‘“‘and at least a pnt 
a day for every adult.” Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, of Columbia University, be 
lieves that it is a mistake to limit the 
recommendation of a quart of milk a 
day to the ages from infancy to puberty. 
“Undoubtedly,” he says, “ it would bet 
ter be extended, probably to all ages. 
Certainly it seems to me the bey should 
have his quart of milk per day until he 
is a man full grown, and the girl should 
continue to take her quart of milk per 
day until as a woman she has weaned 
her last child.” 


All this is urged because milk is not 
a beverage to be used as fancy dictates. 


and 





Photograph by H. Arn 


raining the Appetite 


Improve the Diet with Milk 


By HAZEL K. STIEBLING 


Department of Food Chemistry, Columbia University 


but is a unique food. It furnishes the 
finest quality of body-building material, 
it contains many mineral constituents 
in forms especially valuable for build- 
ing strong teeth, bones, nerve, muscle 
and blood and it carries an abundance 
of vitamins which promote growth and 
build up resistance to infection. In 
fact, milk bolsters up a diet at so many 
points that no diet that includes milk 
in generous amounts can be altogether 
poor. The equivalent of a quart of milk 
instead of a pint produces better 
growth and earlier maturity in labora 
tory animals, and postpones old age in 
the same animal in which it promoted 
earlier maturity. Who of us is not in 
terested in prolonging the prime of life, 
in being sure that old age, due at three 


score years and ten, or at four score 
vears, does not arrive in the middlk 
forties ? 

Let us use more milk! It will be 
easy if the members of the family 


drink milk freely, but it is not necessary 
that it all be used as a beverage. If 
the cook is clever, much, indeed all of 
the quart, can be concealed in food, or 
eaten on solid food. It doesn’t make 
much difference whether the milk is 
fresh, pasteurized, evaporated or dried. 
The point is that every one should make 
it a habit to use more milk! 


Milk Toast 
Butter slices of crisp toast and pour 
over them scalded milk to which a 


Serve 
A thin white sauce ma\ 


pinch of salt has been added. 
immediately. 


be substituted lor 
milk with the toast. 


Cocoa 
] tbsp. cocoa 
] tbsp. sugar 
3 tsp. salt 


cup boiling 
water 

3 cups scalded 
milk 


Heat the milk in 

a double boiler un- 
til fine bubbles ap 
pear around the 
edges. Mix the co- 
and sugar in a 
small, smooth sauce- 

pan; add the boiling 

water gradually. 

stirring all the time 

When the mixture is 

smooth, put it on the 

and boil for three minutes, then 
add the cocoa mixture to the milk. Stir 
well and cook for ten minutes in dou- 
ble boiler. If not needed for immediate 
service keep hot over a low fire. Be 
fore serving remove the skin that forms 
on the top and beat with a dover egg- 
beater till frothy. Pour into warm cups 


strong Roberts 


COd 


fire 


Wilk 
1 glass of milk 
Few drops of vanilla 
] tbsp sweetened condensed milk 
Stir the ingredients together 


Shake 


Serve 


cool. 


Cup: Custard 


2 cups milk 


) 
{ 


} tbsp. sugar 

4 tsp. salt 

Flavoring. 

Scald the milk; beat eggs slightly; 
add sugar and salt and gradually pour 
on the scalded milk. Flavor to taste 


with nutmeg, cinnamon, vanilla or 
lemon extract and pour into custard 
cups; place cups in deep pan and pour 


boiling water around until it almost 
reaches the top of cups Bake in 
moderate oven about twenty minutes 


lo test when done, dip a pointed knife 
into water and plunge into the middk 
of the custard. If it looks set and the 
knife out clear, the custard is 
done; if milky, it is not cooked enough 
If cooked the custard 
curdle. 
(Continued 


comes 


too long will 


on next page) 











oA Recipe Book 
of wholesome goodies 
for Children - - - 
Free on request 


“Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky,”’ the 
new juvenile book prepared by the Educa- 
tional Department of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, contains recipes for chil- 
dren’s foods, so wholesome you can safely 
give them to young children. So attractive 
the children will adore them. 


The fact that the baking powder used in the 
recipes is Royal—made with Cream of 
Tartar, the precious ingredient endorsed by 
doctors, dietitians, food specialists and do- 
mestic science experts all over the country 

is a further safeguard to healthfulness. 


The story of Captain Cooky is told in lilting 
rhymes which will delight every youngster 
and the gaily colored pictures are by a dis- 
tinguished illustrator. 


COCOANUT COOKIES 
are very little trouble to make and 
lh rown-uf 


hildrev 





MERRY-GO-ROUND CAKI 


is especially atiracti for o1rine- 
j ; . 
days. Delicious but ea 
digest because it 15 not rici 





[he Royal Baking Powder 
Company 


100 E. 42d St.. New York City | 


Please send me free —a copy Addre 
of ‘* Comical Cruises of Captain = 
Cooky’’—with its recipes for 
making wholesome goodies for 
boys and girls. 





Training the Appetite 


(Continued from page 39) 


Cream of Pea Soup 
3 cups milk 
tbsp. butter 
tbsp. flour 
tsp. salt 
can peas 


‘sp. Sugar 


] 
] 
1 cup boiling water 
] 
1 slice cnion 


Put the peas through a grinder or 
coarse strainer and boi! with the onion 
and sugar in the water. Make a thin 
white sauce of the milk, butter and 
flour. Add seasoning. Combine the 
peas with the thickened milk. Serve hot. 


Cream of Potato Soup 

4 cups hot milk 
1 cup mashed potato 
2 thsp. flour 
2 to 4 tbsp. butter 
2 tsp. salt 

A few slices of onion 

Cook the onion and potato together. 
Mash the potato, or press it through a 
sieve. Mix the butter, salt and flour 
together until smooth. Add this and the 
potato to the milk. Cook the soup until 
slightly thickened, stirring constantly. 





Cream of Peanut Butter Soup 
4 cups scalded milk 
1/3 cup peanut butter 
1/3 cup flour 
2 tsp. salt 

Mix the flour with enough cold milk 
to make a thin paste. Add this paste 
and the other ingredients to the hot 
milk in the double boiler. Cook until 
slightly thickened, stirring constantly 


Junket 


cups milk 

tsp. vanilla 
2 tsp. lukewarm water 
2 tbsp. sugar 

junket tablet 

Heat the milk until it is just luke- 
warm in a double boiler. Dissolve the 
sugar in it, and add flavoring, and 
junket tablet dissolved in warm water 
Turn in‘o individual glass serving 
Pore and leave it in a 
(about 70°F.) until firm. Serve with 
cream. Flavor with nutmeg or cinna 
|mon, if preferred, instead of vanilla. 


warm place 





Creamy Rice Pudding 
| 4 cup rice (well washed) 

| '4 cup sugar. 

; tsp. salt 

| 4 cups milk 

| Mix all ingredients in a baking dish. 
Bake two hours, slowly at first until 
rice is softened and thickened in the 
milk. Cut the crust several times, stir- 
ring to the bottom gently. The crust 
will then dissolve in the pudding, giv- 
ing it a creamy color. Brown slightly. 
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This delightful il- 
lustration is from 
“Poor Cecco,” by 
Vargery Williams 
Bianco, published 
by Doran. Find 
the hero of the 
book—a little wood- 
en dog without a 
tail 


338 
bs 


A our house it has 
fallen to my 
good fortune to read 
to our boy at bedtime. 
I feel confident that 
this magazine devoted 
to parents will urge 
fathers to read to their 
boys, for companion- 
ship, for recreation of 
boyhood ideas, and 
for defving the bogey 
of old age. Begin 
with two vears of age 
and re adand read and 
continue to read, but 
be sure to choose most 
carefully to give only 
the very best. Lazy 
brains will be content 
with the newspaper 
bedtime story. 

My boy and I have 
read a good many 
books together in this 
way during the past 
few vears. I would 
like to speak of one or 
two of them which fit 
a particular phase 
characteristic of bovs 
of seven to ten. This 
is not going to be a 
long book review ora 
long list of books your 
boy ought to read. It 
is just a brief con- 
fidential chat of experiences with books read by a most 
usual father to a not unusual son of seven years. 

I am one of those who believe in giving children poetry 
for the cultivation of imagination, and plenty of stories 
for romance and adventure. Each of these is of utmost 
importance in mental training and should receive first 
attention. I believe also that books of the occupational, 
information-giving type are most valuable if carefully se- 
lected. This is an age of action, of doing, of learning by 
doing. It is a joy to find that for practically every phase 
of a child's activity there is a worth-while book to put 
into his hand, 

A year ago CHARLIE AND His Coast Guarps by Hill 
and Maxwell (Macmillan, $1.25), followed the well-be- 
lcved CHARLIE AND His Puppy Brinco (Macmillan, $1.25). 
Now I, for one, hate series for any number of sufficient 
reasons—that is, I hate them sufficiently to cause me to 





Books for Children 
Suggesting Things to Do and 
How to Do Them 


When Arthur Rack- 
ham illustrates a 
book for boys and 
girls, it is a big 
event in the field 
of children’s liter- 
ature. Mr. Rack- 
ham is at his bes’ 
in his drawings for 
“Poor Cecco” 


a0, 
eee 
gow 


make the statement 
and then immediately 
hasten to assure you 
that this is not a 
series exactly, but a 
group of books ad 
mirably adapted to 
differing phases of 
growing mind. Char 
lie became so real to 
my son, John, that he 
entered into his day 
dreams, plans and 
play. Without ever 
suspecting it, John 
learned a great deal 
about nautical lore, 
navigation rules, ty 
ing of knots, charting 
and plotting of har 
bors, tides, wrecks, 
the protection of life 
and property along 
the coast and the need 
for Civic pride in 
keeping beaches clean 
and beautiful. 

Last summer while 
we were camping in 
the White Mountains, 
I was busy with some 
writing, and I just 
turned John over to 


Reviewed by JOHN ADAMS LOWE himself to find his 
Brooklyn Public Library 


way in an_ entirely 
new environment and 
among strangers. 
Somewhat to my surprise he attached himself to a gentle 
old man, the carpenter of the camp. Before I knew it, man 
and boy were inseparable, going about the many acres 
mending old barns, putting new roofs on cabins, making 
furniture out of white birch and doing the thousand things 
that fall to a master carpenter at such a place. John was 
learning to handle a saw and hammer correctly, and al 
though he plaved well with the other children, he was 
happiest when he actually worked with the carpenter. We 
realized then that we were entering the “carpenter phase’’ 
and had best prepare to meet it with tools and workbench. 

The Children’s Librarian at the public library, who 
watches all such things, put into our hands Edna Plimp- 
ten’s YouR WorkKsHop (Macmillan, $1.50), a wonderfully 
simple book of instructions, practical enough to be feasible, 
and priced within the limits of the average purse 
(Continued on next page) 
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Books for Children 


America’s Leading Authorities Endorse eaeinees: pas gage 
When John stumbled on this book, placed 
purposely, of course, just where he would 


Th Ki d t Childr ? H find it at the psychological moment whicl 
e In ergar en en S our every book needs for its discovery, he was 

so excited he could hardly finish his sup 
per. The book is most luring in presentation 
and so fascinating that any father who un 
derstands what carpentry means to a_ boy 
ot seven can hardly lay it aside It has 
the thrill of a novel One begins by read- 
ing a statement about the necessary tools 
beautifully. illustrated, and comes to learn 
of the different sorts and qualities of wood 
Very soon he discovers how to put wood 
together to make boats, furniture, toys, every 
thing that appeals to a neophyte of the craft 
But finest of all, in a pocket in the back 
cover is a sheet of patterns which may 
be traced on wood and cut out 


i 
; 
2 
< 
f 
H 
e 


Simultaneously with Your WorKSHOP 
came CHARLIE AND THE SwuRPRISE HovuseE 
(Macmillan, $1.25). Well, of all the won- 
ders let down from heaven! It needs no 
interpretation to any boy of seven. It just 
needs to be put into his hands. It fits 


into his scheme of develop ent as if the 


iuthors had actually bee bovs themselves 
some time and so knew ail their needs. It 
explains about all sorts of houses includ- 
ing a wigwam of a friendly Indian and 
moving homes of roving gypsies. and lots 
of other things sucl is vaterwheels und 


dynamos and armatures 





P While not intimately in tl lass of books 
Edited By LUCY WHEELOCK tat ces aa Weieun Perea? tee 
Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston OF INVENTION. by T. C. Bridges (Little. 
Brown, $2.00), presents to boys and girls of 


ten to twelve valuable information through 
| 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 


its careful historical statement Boys yf 

brary of the most carefully selected material to help a ee ee ee 

" ° e 90 . ‘ ° A will find this interesting reading, but it has 
mothers in guiding and instructing their children. reference value for all school children 

Tr THE COMPLETE PLAYCRAFT Book 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers on elie ap gene a 


peared in her earlier books. It contains ex 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially collet tiiten for makina thines cut of simile 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the materials and for parties. Some of the plans 
hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full may be carried out by the children them- 
of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to ecnves — a at agg ese: | gee 
answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” steam Rage Nig ges He altar 
A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- sia neat site a ih 
teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every Saw see ee ee 
child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- ahi aeiioies sehen . 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading . ? pene Se See res.” 3. ie 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children ' ee Ms Seid Bech tm. 
of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume Lothrop, $1.50 
of 155 songs that children love, together with singing game s “Home Hanpicrarr ror Boys.” A. N. 

Hall. Doran, $2.00 
This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in “Ovutpoor Boy CRAFTSME? \. N. Hall 


Lothr »p $2.50 


these five volumes. 
“THe Ratny Day Book For Boys AND 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five GIRLS Margaret Knox and A. M. Lutken 
volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at haus. Century, $1.75 
your leisure, free. “NIAGIC IN THE MAKING.’ Tohn Mulhol- 


land and M. M. Smitl Scribner, $1.50 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! “THE Jouty TrNker.” F. M. Rich. Ap- 


pleton, $1.00 


oe ee a a ee ee a a a ae a ee a ee “A HUNDRED THINGS A Girt CAN MAKE.” 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept., B. E. Snow and H. B. Froelict Lippin- 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. cott, $2.50 
- 3 ~ ‘ ric \ ood 4 { J ! l !] 
Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what - ‘Host Eric W = 2 & Wagnalls, 
I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satisfac- $1.50 
tory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt f thet dks and $2 a month hereafter for seven months, WHat SHALL WE PLA‘ Edna Geister 
or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the | ks, in full payment : 
r Dye ran, $2.00 
Boys’ GAMES AMON i NORTH 
Name AMERICAN INDIANS.” Edith Sto Dutton, 
$150 
Street. “Homi OCCUPATIONS FO! Boys AND 
Grris.” Bertha Johnston. Ja vhs, 90c. 
City.. State “WHEN MortrHer Lets Us MAKE PAPER 


i. Box FURNITURE.” G Ellingwood Ricl 
a Dodd, Mead & Coa., $1.00 
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Edited by the 


Books for Parents 


Bibliography 





Committee of 


The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


HE books reviewed under the aus- 
pices of the Child Study Associa- 


tion for this department have been read, 
not by one person alone, but by a com- 


mittee of ex perie nced parents and au- 


thorities in this field. They are not 
necessarily the latest books, but ones 
which, in the opinion of the committee, 


shou'd be called to the attention of 
every parent. In addition, we print oc- 
casionally signed reviews of recent books. 
These have been contributed by indi- 
viduals particularly qualified to report 
critically upon them. Other current 
books receiving brief comment here will 
be referred to the Reading Committee of 
the Child Study Association for later 
review.—THE EDITors. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Angelo Patri. Appleton. $2.00. 

This wise educator’s approach to 
even the most obvious situations is 
such that almost any parent or teacher 
picking up this volume will find in it 
more than one valuable or new idea 
drawn to his attention in a manner so 
simple, so clear and so sound, that it 
will not fail to strike home. Undoubted- 
ly, Mr. Patri’s perennial hold on his 
public is due to his own humble and 
tentative attitude toward the very big 
job of child training. While positive 
with suggestion, his opinions are sub- 
ject to change with further knowledge 
and experience. Certain modifications 
in the sketches that are reprinted from 
an earlier volume furnish concrete evi- 
dence of his open-mindedness, the most 
essential attribute of one who would 
really help parents and teachers to act 
toward children with intelligent under- 
standing. This collection is the richer 
for a sympathetic introduction by Leta 
S. Hollingsworth, and a helpful group- 
ing of the articles under six main head- 
ings. At the end of each of these head- 
ings is a summary of guiding princi- 
ples, a number of problems and a list 
of references. 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR 
YouNG CHILDREN. By Charlotte G. 
Garrison. Scribner's. $1.25. 

Play is a serious business for the 
child; it is his way, as Patty Smith Hill 
phrases it, of “trying out life to get the 
‘feel’ of it.” So the choice of play ma- 
terials for young children should be an 
equally serious matter for the parent 
and the teacher. This manual of sug- 
gestions for the selection, use and care 
of play materials, with its interesting 
introduction written by Miss Hill, is an 
extremely useful little book. Although 
the suggestions are intended especially 
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for the guidance of teachers in the nur- 
sery school and primary grades, the tops 
and apparatus described are, in most 
cases, adapted for home use. An in- 
teresting variety of play materials are 
discussed, ranging from toys for very 
active play through housekeeping toys 
and materials for scientific experiment, 
to books and pictures. Each of these 
types has its own value in the child’s 
life, as they are aids in training bodily 
skill, developing imagination and cre- 
ative abilities. A list of dealers who can 
supply the toys and apparatus men- 
tioned concludes the book. 


CHARACTER, CONDUCT AND STUDY. 
By William H. Cunningham. Put- 
nam’s. 90c. 


High school students have a sympa- 
thetic and understanding friend and 
counsellor in the author of this little 
book. Mr. Cunningham, who is con- 
nected with the High School of Com- 
merce in Boston, attempts a difficult 
task when he sets out to give “advice” 
to young people of high school age, an 
age at which advice is all too likely to 
be greeted with deaf ears and rebellious 
spirit. Nevertheless, he has succeeded 
in presenting his suggestions in a man- 
ner that is so wholesomely free from a 
dogmatic or preachy attitude, and in a 
style that is so clear, conversational and 
convincing, that his advice is practical- 
ly assured a courteous hearing and a 
receptive attitude on the part of his 
readers. Addressing himself directly to 
his students, the writer explains that 
the purpose of the book is “not to 
preach at you, nor scold you, nor to 
lay down hard and fast regulations; it 
aims simply to discuss with you in a 
friendly spirit the things that go to 
make up the man and woman of char- 
acter, the man or woman who knows 
what is the decent thing to do—and 
does it.” In addition to giving sugges- 
tions for conduct “on ihe street,” “on 
the street car,” “in the corridors,” etc., 
the author takes up the important ques- 
tion of “how to study,” offering practi- 
cal and workable advice on the way to 
go about writing a composition, prepar- 
ing a talk, reading a novel, etc. Such 
simple and helpful suggestions as these 
will undoubtedly be welcomed by teach- 
er and parent alike, for both are con- 
fronted with these specific problems of 
helping growing boys and girls in their | 
studies and in the development of right 
concepts of conduct and fine character. 





(Continued on page 44) 


THE 
TIRED 
4, CHILD 


MAX SEHAM MD and 
GRETE SEHAM PhD 





Has Your Child All the 
Vigor He Should Have? 


Our restricted modern life has made the 
rearing of children, as well as their educa- 
tion, no longer a simple process. The great 
effort of child-care today is to keep fatigue 
out of the physical and mental make-up of 
the growing child. Here is a helpful discus- 
sion of this problem. It deals with the fun- 
damental principles of normal growth in 
childhood, the nature, the causes, the feel- 
ings and the associated factors of fatigue, 
and lays an emphasis upon the prevention 
and management of chronic fatigue as it 
falls within the specific realm of the parent, 
the school and the teacher. A very fine fea- 
ture of the volume is a schedule of rational 
health habits, valuable as a standard for all 
normal children of school age. 20 illustra- 
tions and 10 tables. Price $2.00. 


THE TIRED CHILD 


By Max Seham, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, 
University of Minnesota, and Grete Seham, Formerly 
Professor of Medical Chemistry, University ¥. eta resota 
with a ag by Isaac A. Abt, 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT (¢ 227 So. 6th St., P +r 
Send me THE T IRE D CHILD. Price $2.10 postpaid 


Name 
Address. 


City State 








Shall there be music or 
just music lessons? 


Creative Expression 


Through Music 
cA leaders of musical opinion on 


the relation of Childhood and Music, 


DOZEN authoritative articles by 


presenting creative methods of develop- 
ing each through the other 


Sixty cents a copy Two dollars per year 
oe 
Progressive Education 
Association 


10 Jackson Place Washington, D.C. 














WHAT SHALL WE NAME 
THE BABY? 





2 pl : “$1. 00 post vei 
Books-by-Mail, Inc., 95 Halsey St., Newark, N. J: 
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When he won't 
eat his cereal 


What do you do? 


Do your punishments tend to de- 
velop jealousy or antagonism? 


-Do you question your child as to 
his likes and dislikes in food? 


Has your child any ‘visiting 


manners? 
-What do you do if he interrupts? 


How do you develop neatness? 


GOOD MANNERS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By ELSIE CLEVELAND MEAD and 
THEODORA MEAD ABEL, Ph.D. 
is a highly practical book by authori- 
ties that you will find immensely help- 
York 


‘Common sense forms the 


ful. Strongly endorsed. The New 
Time 
basis of this manual of conduct,” and 
The New York Herald-Tribune adds: 


“Deserves a wide distribution among 


Says: ° 


parents, for here are not only descrip- 
tions and definitions of good manners 
but and illustrations of 


Suggestions 


the ways and means by which chil- 
dren may be brought to learn decorous 


behavior.” 


Price $1.25 
Dodd, Mead & Company 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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STELLA D.KISCH 
“Funior 
Sport Shop,” Inc. 
20 WEST 49th St., NEW YORK 
Phone Bryant 5460 


us 
Ss 


Bloomers, Middies, Sweaters 
that look right 
fit right 
ARE right 


us 
<< 


Complete Camp Outfits 


Experienced Sales People 


Giving Courteous Service 


as 
SMS 


MAIL ORDERS 
SOLICITED 


Booklet ‘‘\ 


Send for 
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Books for Parents 
(Continued from page 43) 

THE MorHer’s Cook Book. By 
Barbara Webb Bourjaily and Dorothy 
May Gorman. Appleton. $2.00. 

You may lead a child to spinach, but 
make him eat it? This book on 
good eating for small gourmands, aged 
two to six, goes far toward answering 
this and similar conundrums that agi- 
tate the mothers of the land, and should 
serve its avowed purpose of “helping to 
produce the finest crop of ros) -cheeked, 
sound-bodied children America has 
ever had.” The eighteen brief pages of 
general principles governing the body’s 
food needs and the foods that meet 
them are by Dr. Justin A. Garvin. 
This is followed by recipes “built for 
one” covering all foods from soups to 
desserts. The sympathetic, practical 
touch is provided by a section on par- 
ties and the food of the child traveler, 
with a final chapter on menus calcu- 
lated to jog the flagging imagination of 
a mother who puts up hundreds of 
lunches and serves some thousand 
meals a year. Security is here as well 
as inspiration, since each recipe has 
been tested by the authors and the 
mothers of small children and read 
critically by a doctor and a dietitian. 
—Reviewed by Anne Pierce. 


Other Books Received 

FRESHMAN HyGIENE. By Raymond 
C. Bull and Prof. Stanley Thomas. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00. 

Boys THEN AND Now. By William 
Allen White. Macmillan. $1.25. 

THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE- 
ScHooL CuHILp. By Arnold Gesell. 
Vacmillan. $3.50. 


how 


Trade Secrets 
Parental Helps In Bringing 
Up Children 

All parents have them—short cuts, 
methods, devices they have discovered 
to simplify their arduous business of 
bringing up children. They are the 
secrets in their trade of child rearing. 

Tell us yours. Have you found a 
way to make bedtime bearable to the 
young? Have you a means of pro- 
longing the life of children’s clothing? 
Do you know a short-cut in teaching 
politeness to the rising generation? 
Have you worked out short-cuts in any 
other phase of child care? 

Tell us, in as few words as possible, 
your trade secrets. Let us pass them 
on through the pages of this magazine 
to other parents who may, in turn, be 
able to share their secrets with you. 
Manuscripts submitted to “Trade Se- 
crets” will not be returned. One dol- 
lar paid for each contribution pub- 
lished. Address Managing  FEditor, 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Lf you didwt get 


the ma PAZINe 


for Christmas 


(< >»)! JU"LL have to subscribe 
~~ to CHILDREN, The Mag- 
azine for Parents, now for 
yourself. But the coupon 

below makes it really no 

trouble at all. Simply sign 
your name and pin the bit 


of paper to your check. 


Incidentally, subscribing 
Saves you fifty cents a year 
on the cost of CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 
and all the time you would 
otherwise spend in looking 
the 


for it each month on 


newsstands. 








Send in 
your sub- 
scription 
today! 


‘ Use the 
coupon 
below 


CHILDREN, The Magazine f 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


I enclose $2.50, for which please send me 


the magazine for one year 


Name 


tr. extra. 
? »7-C 


PLEASE PRIN | 
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Games, Handicrafts 
and Other Things 
for Children to Do 


1 Department Conducted by 
the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Assoctalion of America 


HILDREN under 

/ ten years of age— 
sometimes older—find 
never-failing joy in a 
bowl of soapsuds and a 
clay pipe. If about 
half a teaspoonful of 
glycerine is put into the 
soapsuds, the bubbles 
will last longer. 

The following con- 
test, which was lately 
promoted by the park 
commission in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, offers 
suggestions for home 
parties. Each child has 
his own bubble pipe and bowl of soap- 
suds. Two or more children form a 
team. Six was the number used in the 
playground contest. The teams line 
up, facing each other, three feet away 
from a string which is stretched across 
the space between them at a height of 
three feet. 

In turn, a player from each side 
forms a bubble and tries to blow it 
across the line without breaking it. One 
point is gained for each successful at- 
tempt. The side that has the most 
points after three rounds wins. 


For the Convalescent Child 


One of the most difficult of the 
“constructive fun” problems for moth- 
ers is providing recreation for children 
who are convalescing from winter ill- 
Children who must lie flat on 
their backs but are allowed the use of 
their hands and arms will occupy long 
hours with modeling clay and crayons. 

When able to sit up, the convales- 
cing child will enjoy simple forms of 
handwork such as cutting pictures from 
magazines and making them into a 
scrap book, sewing, coloring pictures, 
dressing paper dolls, stringing large 
beads, seeds, and so forth, making ani- 
mals, furniture and figures with tooth- 
picks, corks, nuts, vegetables. These 
may all be done without assistance 
from a grown-up. But none of the 


nesses. 
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Constructive Fun 








Light as air, sparkling, iridescent, what so beauti- 
ful as soap-bubbles? 


projects should be continued long 
enough to cause fatigue. 

It is surprising how much a mouth 
organ or other musical instrument will 
be appreciated by the little “shut-in.” 
Then there are the many guessing and 
imaginative games with variations. 

One form of the guessing game is 
played with rhymes. The person who 
is “it” says, “I am thinking of a word 
that rhymes with ‘call.’”’ Then the 
others ask, “Is it ‘tall’?” “Is it ‘doll’ ?” 
and so on until they discover that bro- 
ther’s red ball is the answer. 

Imaginary hide-and-seek is played 
by having one person imagine himself 
hidden in a certain place and the others 
guess where that place is. Don’t you 
remember what fun the “old, old lady” 
and the “boy with the twisted knee” 
had playing this game without even 
stirring from their garden seat? 


Home Magic 

Children will find great fascination 
in watching such simple natural phe- 
nomena as these: 

SALT FORMATIONS. Put a quantity 
of salt in a glass and add a little water. 
A small goblet or a sherbet glass with 
a stem of irregular lines will be best 
to use. Keep this in a warm room and 
occasionally add a little water, as the 
original supply evaporates. In the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Call in your 
decorator about 


. : MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Before you decide on any material or 


treatment for your walls, be sure to 
have your decorator show you the 
most beautiful range of Sanitas styles 
we've ever created. 

Sanitas 1s the original washable wall 
covering, made on cloth, with a ready 
painted surface which can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 

Your decorator can supply any of the 
138 numbers in the Sanitas sample 
book, which he will show you on re- 
quest. 

There are Sanitas styles and finishes 
for every room in the house. 

Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or sten- 
ciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neutral- 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, mot- 
tled effects, and reproductions of tapestry, 
grass-cloth, leather and various fabrics. 

Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments and 
all-over wall treatments. 
Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative pat- 
terns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


To appreciate the beauty of feganese! 
Oo appreciate r¢ eau Ae [SANITAS 


Sanitas you must see it. ; 
¢ yientang 





your decorator to call with the SIP 
Sanitas sample book, or 
<7 > 
Fave | 
Write us for samples and | BRaNo | 


descriptive booklet 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept.33 New York 
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<—_~ 
Of Soft Corduroy. - 
; withthisad 
in lovely rose, cherry, attached 
peacock, copen or ‘to order. 
golden brown. Boxed Sizes 
, : 3-4-5-6+7 
just like mother’s. ata 


Warm and serviceable as wool—yet can be 
laundered at home. Pantalettes and two 
detachable collars, trimmed with a cun- 
ning touch of embroidery. Beautifully 
tailored—carefully cut to fit. An un- 
usual value. 


And for the Tot of 2 to 4 
Jenny B Rompers 


$4?° 
Mark size and color on adand return with 
order. Money back if not satisfied. 


JENNY B SHOP 
Toglets for Tots 
3627 Main Street Kansas City, Mo. 


in the same lovely material and colors. 
Popular Peg Top style. Practical and 
pretty for now and early Spring wear. 











~~ 


KEEP BABY WELL WITH 


Jhe ORIGINAL 
rc] Og a 
SUPPOSITORY 





For all cases of constipation in infants and 
adults. Endorsed for 50 years by leading 
physicians. Recommended in Dr. L. Emmet 


Holt’s “Care and Feeding of Children.” 


We quote below from a letter received from Dr 
L. Montfort Schley, Surgeon to the N. Y. Ophthal- 
mic Hospital 
Gentlemen: 

‘“*T should like to state to your Company the great 
success I have had in using your Entona Gluten 
Suppositories, and the advisability of letting the 
medical profession generally know of this simple 
and efficacious remedy for constipation I have 
prescribed these Suppositories almost daily in my 
practice this winter, and have often been astonished 
at the permanent results obtained 

You may utilize this endorsement if it will make 
this remedy more widely known among the pro- 
fession."’ 

Write for descriptive booklet and free sample 
For sale at drug stores. Price 60c a box 


ENTONA CoO. 
120 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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Constructive Fun 
(Continued from page 45) 


process of evaporation the salt will be 
carried up the sides of the glass and in 
time will form a sparkling white crust 
not only inside, but over the top and 
on the outside of the glass. 

ELEctrRIc DANCERS. Cut out little 
tissue-paper figures of people, animals, 
birds and fish, making them little 
more than half an inch long, and lay 
them on the table, Put a piece of win- 
dow glass about one and a half inches 
above them, supported on each side by 
books or magazines. Rub the glass 
briskly with a piece of woolen cloth or 
silk, and the figures will perform re- 
markable antics. This works best when 
there is considerable electricity in the 
air and the room is cool. 


Indoor Games 

ALPHABET TRAVELING. The players 
sit in a circle. The first player turns 
to the person on his right and says, “I 
am going by airplane to Atlanta.” Or 
he might say “to Africa” or any other 
place beginning with the first letter 
of the alphabet. The neighbor asks, 
“What will you do there?” “Ask ad- 
vice,” “Act angelically,” or something 
else beginning with “a” is the reply. 
The next player is going to Boston to 
beg bananas. And so it goes around the 
circle, each succeeding player using the 
next letter of the alphabet. 

FROG IN THE SEA. The player who 
is chosen for the frog sits on the floor 
with his feet crossed in tailor fashion, 
while the others form a circle around 
him. They cry, “Frog in the sea, can’t 
catch me!” and move forward and back, 
tantalizing the frog and taking risks in 
going quite near him. If the frog man- 
ages to tag anyone, he and that player 
change places. The frog may not at 
any time leave his sitting position until 
he has tagged another player. 

FoR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
Crossing-the-Delaware may be played 
follows: The players divide into 
two sides with a space between them 
called the Delaware River. Each side 
has a leader, who each of his 
players, in alphabetical sequence, an 
adverb describing action or emotion, as 
“anxiously,” “bashfully,” “cautiously,” 
and so forth. 

Company 1 announces “Washington 
is crossing the Delaware.” Company 2 
asks “How?” Company 1 replies “A- 
wise.” The soldier who has the adverb 
beginning with “A” crosses the space 
and returns, acting his descriptive ad- 
verb on the way. If the word is guessed 
by the opposing side before he can get 
back home he is captured by the enemy 
company. Company 2 then send their 
‘“‘A” man across; the “B” men go next 
and so on. The company having the 
most soldiers when all have crossed 
the Delaware wins the game. 
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CAMPS 


nformation 


FREE catalogs and expert advice on ALI 
Boys’ and Girls’ camps (also private Is) 
J. S. Relative stan 
spection. Bureau maintair 
nd camps themselves. N 
Call, write or phone 
Bryant 1141 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212 Times Bidg., 
New York or 
1204 Stevens Bidg., 
Chicago 













Win this $2 Binder 
FREE! 


(THE brown gold-embossed 

binder, pictured above, de- 
signed especially to hold 12 
copies of CHILDREN, The Mag- 
azine for Parents, sells for $2. 
But we will give it to you free 
if you send us the subscriptions 
of four friends. 

If by any chance you have 
not yet subscribed yourself, 
your own subscription may be 
included among the four which 
bring you the binder free. 
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Recommended Patterns 
May be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country. McCall 
and Pictorial patterns 
may also be bought from CHIL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Review 


Number Manufacturer Price 
1233 NIRS iar ig nied a wih aa 30c 
6934 re ene 30¢ 
1007 Pictorial Review ....... 30c 
3502 Pictorial Review ....... 35c 
4799 ME, Fila Sr iatasc la ikca as 35c¢ 
4811 EE Sis sie bidewene 35c 
1166 SE ere 35c 
1192 EE rae 30c 
1763 Pictorial Review ....... 30c 
3089 Pictorial Review ....... 35c¢ 
3468 er 30c 
4635 eee ree 35c 
4752 BEI Sido sms dedi ana wack 45c 
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The Business Departments 
Have Their Say 


A message of appreciation to those active friends 
who are helping us widen our circle of readers 


_ OUR magazine, CHILDREN, is 
exactly what teachers and 
parents have been needing,” 


writes a Demonstration School Princi- 
pal from Missouri. “After subscribing 
for it myself, I wished to introduce it 
in my school, so asked for eight or ten 
sample copies. Here is what I did with 
them: I invited twenty mothers to meet 
me at an appointed time and didn’t tell 
them why. Ten came. I explained and 
displayed CHILDREN to them and gave 
each a sample copy. They were to pass 
it around to neighbors and invite them 
to another meeting, at which time we 
would discuss the article on Discipline 
by W. H. Kilpatrick. Twelve mothers 
came to the second meeting, and we had 
a very interesting time. They voted to 
organize a reading group and discuss 
the magazine at the next Parent-Teach- 
er Association meeting and invite others 
to come into the reading group.” That 
is how a child study group came recent- 
ly into being. If any of our readers ever 
want sample copies to use in this ex- 
cellent manner, do let us know and we 
shall be happy to supply them. 


How an Oklahoma Club is 
Raising Funds 

Bazaars, fairs, suppers at the 
church, bake sales, rummage 
sales, entertainments, tag davs 
—there are doz- , 
ens of ways to 
raise the money you 
need for carrying 


of course, no expense at all to the club, 
as we send the posters, circular material 
and sample copies for the campaign 
from the office here. 


A School Teacher’s Enthusiasm 


A young woman in Ohio who wanted 
to share her enthusiasm for the early 
issues of CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, thought over the long list of 
mothers and fathers whose acquaintance 
she had made through her years of 
teaching and resolved that they should 
all know about the magazine. As a re- 
sult of her unselfish enthusiasm she has 
made a good deal of extra money for 
herself—because when she sent her list 
of names to us here, we returned them 
to her, suggesting that she secure the 
subscriptions herself and keep the com- 
missions, to which she was entitled. 


Earning Money for Daughter’s 
Music 


An Indiana mother, widowed and 
with three children, wrote us not long 
ago: ‘““My daughter, fourteen, is in her 
second year of high school and we will 
try to earn the $10 a month which it costs 
for carfare and lunches. We are hoping 
to do even better with our subscriptions 

and make it possible for her 
. to go on with her 
= music lessons.” 








Ve 


Your friends 
will follow 
your lead 


QO won't you be sure that 
they all know you are 
reading CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, and finding it 
worth-while? We are anxious 
that every mother and father 
have a chance to see the maga- 
zine. Yet we cannot possibly 
get in touch with them all now 
unless our friends help us. 


The pity of parental mis- 
takes is that the children must 
pay for them in impaired 
health or mental or moral 
laxness. And you will be help- 
ing to make finer, sturdier boys 
and girls in your community 
by introducing CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, into 
their homes. 


While you are doing this 
wonderful service to both chil- 
dren and parents, you may 
benefit yourself, too. For we 
allow generous commissions on 
subscriptions sent us by read- 
ers. If your church or club 
needs money, this is an admir- 
able and easy way to raise it. 


Use the coupon below 
to tell us we may 
count on your help 
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on the good work 
of your club or 
church society. But 
a club in Okla- 
homa is finding a 
campaign for sub- 
scriptions to CHIL- 
DREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 
more _ productive 
than any _ other 
means of securing 
revenue. Every club 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I think I can influence people in my 
community to subscribe to CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents. Send me, 
please, the suggestion leaflet: 


(_} Commissions and Bonuses 
on Subscriptions. 


[ ] Easy Ways to Raise Money 


for Clubs, ete. 





member has, of [_} Special Price Reductions on 
course, dozens of Group Subscriptions. 
friends with chil- 
dren who are more 
: Name. . 

than willing to 
subscribe when the magazine is called Street. . 
to their attention by someone in whose 
judgment they trust. And the rather This full-page advertisement appeared in | City.... 
/ ae 7 " y “ 2 ” } 
large commission and bonus we allow the New York “Times” of November 22. 

If you want one or several reprints to | State  ..=sssdsi‘i(‘(‘( ié(is;iétiwtw#tw#w#w#t.. 


on every subscription sent us is making 


. show to interested friends we will be 
the bank account mount fast. There is, 


glad to send them while our supply lasts 
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A toilet seat for bat 
and the scx 





, ; ; 
the standard of 


principles of child training 
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Dangerous months 


for baby 


Winter months are especially dangerous for baby 
so little sunshine, so few fresh vegetables, such 
quantities of disease germs lurking about. Now, it 
is doubly essential that baby be kept regular, and 
“Littte Torey” is your staunchest ally in doing it 
Baby likes this comfortable secure little seat which 
makes a work-saving baby toilet out of mother’s 
big one. “Litre Torpey™ appeals, too, through 
its dainty finish, white, pink or blue, with the 
bunny decoration. 
And when baby goes a-visiting “Litre Torey” is 
easily taken along. Arms and back fold, and patent 
fasteners adjust and lock to any regular toilet. 
Then there's “Torey, Jr.” less beautifully fin- 
ished, which comes only in old ivory or white 
Both for third month to fifth year. 
Ask for “Littte Torey” and “Torey Jr.” at the 
better stores and plumbers. You'll know a 
“TOIDEY™ by the bunny trade marks, which are 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Write today for free booklet: 
“Make Baby Regular.” It tells 
what authorities say about the re- 
lation of early training to future 
health and gives comprehensive 
outline how to train baby easily 
by sixth month 





Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Gertrupe A. Mutter, Pres. 


Dept. E Fort Wayne, Indiana 
a.) 
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rogram For Group 


Discussion 


Based on leading articles in this 
Magazine and prepared by The 
Child Study Association of 


America 


ET us help you in your study of child care and 
serve as your 
Each month it presents a program which 
may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher 


4 training. ‘This magazine will 


text-book. 








organizations, women’s clubs, or by any other group 


interested in child study. 
This is the suggested procedure: 
article on which the program is based. 


it is “When Children Seem Lazy” by Dr. Frederick 
H, Allen, on pages 8, 9 and 10 of this issue. It 
is best to read the article aloud if it is being studied 
Then, take up the following outline: 


by a group. 


I. POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


(a) The term “lazy” is too often 
misapplied. Children frequently seem 
lazy when in reality their behavior is 
due to one of a number of causes very 
different from laziness. 

(b) Laziness is a symptom, not a 
disease. It may have a physical cause; 
it may have an intellectual basis; it 
may be an expression of emotional dis- 
turbance. 

(c) Obstinacy or negativism some 
times passes for laziness. 

(d) It is necessary to know the 
child’s nature intimately, in order to 
judge whether or not he is actually 
lazy. 

(e) During puberty physical changes 
are taking place that would account 
for some inertia or laziness. 

II. QUESTIONS FOR 
ERATION 


CONSID- 


(a) What is the nature of laziness? 
[Laziness varies in different children 
Even the most active children are 


lazy at some times, just as lazy children 
are alert and active at some times. 
No normal child is lazy constantly, 
under all conditions. 
(b) What physical factors may cause 
behavior which 


4 


the seems to be lazi 
NESS: 

Poor sight or hearing may make it 
impossible for the child to be interested 
in what is going on around him. 

Malnutrition or diseased tonsils 
adenoids may make the child sluggish 
and inactive. 

Faulty glandular secretion may be 
the cause of lack of energy. 


or 
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First, 


Every group using or 

planning to use these 

read the programs should have 
This month this booklet. The price 
is 10c. Stamps or coins 


are accepted. Address: 
CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, 
nN. ¥. 


Insufficient sleep and rest may keep 
the child actually tired and make him 
appear lazy. 

(c) What intellectual 
bring about apparent laziness: 

The child may be too bright for his 
class, and therefore bored with the work 
and the slower pace of his classmates 

He may be too dull for his class, and 
really unable to understand what is 
going on. 

He may lack interest in his work sim- 
ply because the material is presented 
in an uninteresting way. 

If he is lazy at home it may be be- 
cause he is not given a chance to do 
those things that really interest him. 


causes 


] 


may 


(d) What emotional factors may be 
the basis for the inactivity which 1s 
called laziness? 

The child may 
inferior. 

Perhaps he cannot keep up with his 
class, and is discouraged and distrust- 
ful of himself. 

Perhaps he is not popular with his 
companions, and is trying to avoid them 
by not joining in their activities. 

Perhaps he is poor in athletics; he 
may have tried to earn a reputation for 
being lazy in order to keep out of the 
limelight. 

He may be negativistic, as the psy- 
chologist terms the extremely obstinate 
person, his laziness expressing his op- 
position to all suggestions and requests 
made to him, as | asserting 
himself. 

Perhaps he is indulging in day 
dreams as an escape from facing real 
situations which he finds unpleasant. 

Perhaps he feels unable to compete 
with a very bright sister or brother who 


feel inadequate or 


one way ol 


» products accurately described. 








is constantly held up by the parents as 
an example to be copied. 

(e) What can parents and teachers 
do to help the child who seems lazy? 

It would be wise to have a physician 
examine the child, to be sure there is no 
physical reason for his laziness. Slight 
changes in diet, in exercise, sleeping 
time, or eyeglasses may be all that is 
needed. 

An intelligence test will show whether 
9 not the work of his grade in school 
is too easy or too hard for | 
A change in grading may be neces:...) 

The child should be encouraged to 
do the things that interest him most, 
and through these he may become in- 
terested in required tasks. 

His success in the things he does well 
should be noticed and praised. He 
should not be scolded or ridiculed for 
his failures in the things about which 
he is self-conscious. 

Some leisure time should be allowed 
him for his very own, in which he may 
be as lazy as he wants to be. 


HI. TVPICAL PROBLEMS 


(a) At home William has always 
been an alert, responsive child. He is 
ten years old and in the fifth grade; 
his present teacher finds him lazy and 
gives him additional work to do after 
school. What ought his mother to do? 

(b) Mary, seven years old, visits her 
grandmother on a farm and while there 
is a great help to her in every way. At 
home she won't do a thing, but expects 
her mother to wait on her. What is 
the trouble ? 

(c) Jim is fifteen. One day he is 
o “full of pep” that the whole house is 
in a turmoil, and other days he is too 
lazy to move. What may be the causes 
of his behavior, and what factors 
should be considered here ? 

(d) Boys at camp make their beds 
and do other chores without a murmur. 
Why are they unwilling to do these 
same things at home? 

(e) A mother says, “My boys will 
not get dressed promptly in the morn- 
ings. The more I scold the more they 
delay.” What would be a wise pro- 
cedure in such a case? 

(f) How can children’s interest be 
enlisted in seemingly dull routine work 
that thev are inclined to shirk ? 

IV. BOOK REFERENCES 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS—Sidonie Gruen- 

berg. Henry Holt, 1916; pp. 20-44. 
THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL 

Mary B. Sayles. Joint Committee 


on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, 1925; pp. 135-140 


V. PAMPHLET REFERENCE 


LazInEss IN Scuoot—/IJra S. Wile. 
Nat’l Com. for Mental Hygiene, 1923 
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To Greet You 
| and 


The New ‘Baby 





May we add our own felicitations and the hope that our magazine, 
will prove each month a real help in giving your child the foundation 
for a happy and successful life. 


CHipasn, The Magazine for Parents 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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The Eaton — 


We mail this dainty colored gift card in your name 


Send a gift subscription to 


the NEW 


Q)HIL DREN, The 


BABY’S parents 


Magazine for Parents, is a happily 


Ce » chosen remembrance for friends with a new baby. 
Certainly there could be nothing more welcome or 
appropriate than this magazine devoted to the one 
subject in which both mother and father are most 
interested at the moment. 


Simply make out your gift order on the coupon 
below. And you may be sure you have made the best 
possible choice of gifts—a t absolutely no trouble to 
yourself! Write your name as well as your friend's 
so that we can fill it in on the dainty card we send the 
baby’s parents in notification of your thoughtfulness. 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N 


Y 


Please send the magazine and a card in notification of my gift to 


Friend's name 


Address 


I enclose payment for 2 years 


Sender’s name 


Address 


Please print 
for $4 or l year for $2.50 
; 
Please print 
Canadian postaze fr reign SOc extra a year 
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EN 
having had any experience whatsoever in 


years ago I was married without 
the care of a home, much less any knowledge 
of babies and the complexities of the present- 
day methods of child care. In the meantime, 
I have had six children and besides the 
physical strain of having so many babies in 
such a short time, I have faced the additional 
strain of having to learn how to care for 
them after they arrived 

In this age, when child care has reached 
such scientific heights, and has become so in- 
tricate, it is hardly to be wondered why so 
many of us young mothers are nervously “on 
the raw edge.’ Newspapers, periodicals and 
books are full of advice on child welfare; our 
parent-teacher associations hold up before us 
such high ideals, and in order to live up to 
what we are taught, we overdo and some of 
us suffer discouragement. 

Training before marriage for the duties and 
responsibilities of parenthood, seems to me to 
be a problem worthy of discussion in your 
magazine 

To be sure, our high schools offer splendid 
courses in domestic science and household 
arts, but I firmly believe that the time has 
come when every phase of the care and man- 
agement of the family should be given a place 
in every high school curriculum. 

Young mothers should be so well trained 
before the advent of their family that the 
early years of their children’s lives might be 
serene and happy. Today children require 
highly professional care and the time for a 
young woman to receive this knowledge is 
before, not after marriage. 

What a struggle it has been for me! Am- 
bitious to do everything in the best possible 
way and having to learn as I went along, is 
quite a difficult matter. If I could only have 
been instructed in the proper feeding of young 
children, and their physical requirements, to 
say nothing of the problems of discipline, 
which to me is the most difficult problem of 
all, these early years would have given me 
time to enjoy my babies more and our home 
life would have little more serene 
Then, too, experimenting on a child is hardly 
fair to him, is it? 


been a 


LovisA R. CHURCH 


“How 


AM completely fed up on to Care 

for Baby,” “What to Feed the Baby,” 
“When Baby Goes to School,” and every- 
thing pertaining to baby up to six years of 
age 

Won’t you please tell me something about 
baby when he’s “twelve goin’ on thirteen.” 
The impossible age! I want to know just ex- 
ictly oe 3 is best for him to eat. I want to 


know why he is impudent to me—he is not 
so to anyone else. Of course, I know I failed 
back there and am full of self- 
condemnation over it. But I want a remedy. 

How can I vindicate 
idea that I am “tight,” 
bors have everything, 
and left their 


somewhere 


myself against his 
when two little neigh- 
because their father 
died foolish mother a lot of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF PRIZE WINNERS 


In the October issue, we invited our 
readers to write us suggesting the practical, 
parental problems they would like to see 
discussed. Four prizes were offered for 
the best letters received. The response was 
most gratifying. On behalf of the Board 
of Editors, a committee of three of its 
members is pleased to announce the fol- 
lowing awards: 


First Prize of $15 to Mrs. Loutsa R. 


Cuurcn, Valley Falls, R. 1. 


Three Prizes of $5 each awarded to Mrs. 
Marion Reep Browne, Denver, Colo.; 
Mrs. ANNA Dirtt Martin, Nashville, Tenn.; 
and Mrs. Anita Wittcox, Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. N. B. 
Ruopa W. Bacmels- 
Mrs. Maria W. Barret, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Rutn W. Borst, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Eucene Emmons, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Rutu L. FRANKEL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miticent Kapow, 
Hendersonville, N. C.; and Mrs. Rutu 
M. Ketter, Hempstead, L. I. 


Honorable Mention: ASHBY, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Mrs. 


TER, Toulon, IIl.; 


The prize-winning letters are published 
in this new department which, we are 
happy to state, was suggested by several of 
our correspondents. Several of the letters 
from persons awarded honorable mention, 
as well as other interesting communications 
from readers, will be published in later 
issues. 








money? How can I make him understand 
that I am not trying to “make a baby” of 
him because I won’t let him stay out after 


wild, as do three little neigh- 
bors who have frivolous parents? Why does 
he think he knows it all? Why won't he let 
help him, say with school work, or by 
idvice? He knows he can trust me and is 
ilways sorry he doesn’t. He has volunteered 
this information again and again. 

We other What’s 
matter 


dark and run 


me 


love each dearly. the 
with us? 


MARION REED BROWNE. 


one of father and daugh- 
between, bewildered. My 
She feels, as sixteen usu- 
is practically grown up, 
no longer to be governed and directed as a 
child; she is sure her judgment and opinions 
are worthy of respect; hotly resents 
criticism and direct commands. I recognize 
the “budding ego,” its inestimable value, its 
need of development. I do not want to wither 
it by any suggestion of harshness or ridicule. 
Mary needs to acquire more true confidence 
in herself, not less. The way to help her, I 


M*: problem is 
ter, with me 
daughter is sixteen. 
ally does, that she 


she 





a 

a 

ra 

believe, is to treat her, as far as possible, with 
the respect she craves. as if she were grown 
up; to suggest, advise, rather than to com- 
mand. She is a warm-hearted high school girl, 
fond of home, emotional, much more childish 
than most of her classmates. The problem 
concerns her father. He is, briefly, most of 
the things a father should be, but he can 


never believe that the children approach ma- 
turity. His attitude toward them is exactly 
what it was when they were nine. I cannot, 
ipparently, make him see what I see. Mary 
is being greatly hurt, through the constant 
wounding of her pride, her self-esteem. The 
faults her father scathingly criticizes are real, 
but resentment prevents her from admitting it. 
His affection and desire for her improvement 
are genuine; yet his peremptory, dictatorial 
reproofs hide both from her. “Daddy just 
hates me!” she exclaims. Now what can I 
do, to help them both? How can I reconcile 
them to each other, before a wall of estrange- 
ment and bitter memories shall rise between 
them? I must not “take yet I long 
to be just. 


sides,” 


ANNA Ditt MARTIN. 


WISH you would take up the problem of 

obedience. Some educators call it a cardi- 
nal virtue, others, almost a vice. Dr. Kil- 
patrick once said it was “handy to have 
around the house.” No doubt it is a fine art 
to exact precisely the beneficial amount of 
abedience, but I seek some basis for judgment 
the results I am getting. With four 
children I am still floundering 
should be little or no argu- 
necessities, rest, food, rub- 
bers. Few issues should be raised and those 
should be carried through. But how 
often should I warn my six-year-old to finish 
dressing lest he be late for school? No good 
to let him be late, for the next time he wants 
to build a house while dressing he forgets he 
did not enjoy being late. “Finish your prunes, 
tuck in your nap kin, wash your hands’’—nag, 
nag, nag He is not negatively conditioned to 
me, he is only preoccupied 


as to 


I am sure there 
ment about the 


few 


Then at school, his first week, his teacher 
told him four times to put away the purse 
he was clicking. When he dropped the pen- 
nies the floor she took them away and 
and said he could not have them again, as 
he did not know how to take care of them. 
He was desolate and indignant as he had 
earned the money himself. Was I at fault 
because I had not exacted the degree of 
obedience most schools demand? I am afraid 
his attitude towards school may be per- 
nanently injured. 


on 


How are you going to give a child the 
amount of freedom you feel he needs to de- 
velop initiative and independence, and still 
guard against emotional jars and jolts when 
he encounters a different conception of free- 
dom? For his own comfort he must conform 
to a certain degree, but how teach conformity 
without exacting implicit obedience? I wish 
I knew 

ANITA WILLCOX. 









































cAnnouncing ~ Special Low ‘Prices 


on Group Subscriptions to 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Women’s Clubs 


Child Study 
Groups 


Mothers’ Clubs 


Homemakers’ 
Classes 


Church Societies 


S NCE Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, began pub- 

lication this fall we have had a great many requests 
from organized groups of parents for special rates on sub- 
scriptions for members who want the magazine to use as 
a basis for their club work or study courses. The Pro- 
grams for Child Study, prepared each month by the Child 
Study Association of America, and the authoritative 
articles on child care and training which make up every 


issue fit the magazine ideally for such use. 


The subscription price for one year is regularly $2.50. 
But we can afford to take less for the magazine if sub- 
scriptions come to us direct from parents’ organizations in 
groups of ten or more. And we are especially glad to give 
enlightened parents, interested in their children’s welfare, 


the benefit of the ve ry lowest prices we can make. 


We suggest that some one member of the group with 
which you are affliated be delegated to send in the sub- 
scription order for all. But first write us for our lowest 
rates to group members so that you will be sure of getting 


the best price we can allow you. Use the coupon below. 


Send for information about these Special Group Rates 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. | 


Please send me a copy 


of your leaflet “Special Price Reductions on Group 


Subscriptions,” giving information about your low rates to organization members. 


Name 


City 





Street 


State 







































Get germs off little hands, as well as 


1b CR ASES 


that hands may carry 


—just from touching things 


dirt 


with this purifying toilet soap 


ITTLE chubby fists groping, 
touching—into everything. Now 
the floor, now playthings, pets, germ- 
laden things that carry the threat of 
disease. 
Those precious baby hands need 
protection. Keep them clean keep 
them safer’ When you wash them 


remove germs as well as dirt. 


And your own hands—touching 
books, money, car-straps, shoes—are 
thev safe to touch baby? 
13 


food 


To touch 


Listed below are 27 


that may be 


germ diseases 
transmitted by the 
hands. Dare you needlessly expose 
vourself, vour children, to these 
dan 


iwers: 


63,000 schools say —‘‘Use 
Lifebuoy !”’ 


In millions of homes Lifebuoyv has 
become the family soap. Baby gur- 
gles joyously through his Lifebuoy 
bath. Its wonderful rich lather suits 
his delicate skin. 


Older children—mothers—fathers 


tfebuo 


all demand it, 
freshing, so cleansing, so fine as a 
shampoo, and for every other toile 
purpose. In addition, 
lather removes germs along with dirt 
thus helping protect against 


diseases that hands may carrv. 


its purifyin 


Greater protection—its 
hygienic scent tells 
you w why 


Litebuoy 1S SO 


Germ. Diseases 
that hands may carry 


List compiled by Life Extension Institute 


Colds Boils Pneumonia 
lonsillitis Measles *Influenza 
Mumps Bronchitis Carbuncles 
Ringworm l'yphoid Laryngitis 
Whooping Dysentery Impetigo 
Cough Pink Eye n inf 
Erysipelas Otitis Social 
Diphtheria Rar In 
Scarlet Fever Pharyngitis 
Chickenpox Smallpox 
Septicemia Tuberculosis 


Diseases 
Cerebro 
Spinal 
Meningitis 
*Way Influenza spreads unknown-- 
take every precaution 


HEALTH SOAP 


because it 18 SO freé- 


nd bath soaps that even its 
it s pleasantly hy- 
scent, which soon 


nt is different 
gienic. If this 
vaporates, were taken out of Life- 
suov it would still be a wonderful 
toilet soap—but it wouldn't give you 


the same measure of protection. 
Not a perfume 
so reassuring that before vou ve fin- 
ved the first cake you will learn 
love it just as millions of other 
do. In fact after vou’ ve formed 
vou ll wonder 


1 
uov habit 
how vou were ever satisfied with 


» but ascent so cle: in, 


v other soap 


Nothing extra to buy 


Aifebuoyv costs no more probably 
than the soap you are now 
ng, so the protection it gives vou 

5 tree! 
Get Lifebuoy today You will 
know it by the red box and the cake 
1, the color of its pure 


Orange fred, 
alm-fruit oils. 


= 











